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GLADIOLUS—ROSE ASH 


From a phoweraph of spikes grown from 
half inch bulbs ted late in the season 


{For description see page 10) 
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PEHEONITIES 


weng saver WA. SISSON, Rosendale, Wis. »%2"% 











Rich Aster purple, white 

6 Irgi : inia- pen wide open, spike 
srene. two per corm, 40 

.; 16 to 24 blooms, 4 . 


4% in. Four large bulbs, nen ma $1.00" "If not pleased "with it, 

return the stock, with increase, before next December and your money 

will will be pesados 

EUROPA and other standard varieties in several sizes at lowest prices. 

For the ~~ offer of its kind ever made to Gladiolus lovers, send 
your name to 


NORMAN E. TULLY, Hubbard, O. 








“‘He who serves best profits most’’ 


GEO. N. SMITH 
Wellesley Hills - Mass. j 


IRISES 
PEONIES 
PHLOX 























P. HOPMAN & SONS 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Hillegom, Holland 


We herewith beg to draw your atten- 
tion on the following New Varieties of Gladi- 
oli, for the first time offered: 


L’Oiseau Blue, (Blue Bird) an improved 
Baron Hulot. 


Vesta Tilley, lst class Cert. August, 1922. 
Orange Queen, Ist class Cert. 1922. 


Beautiful illustrated catalogue free on demand. 














All the newest European and American introductions 


Highest awards by American Peony Society. 
Highest awards by American Iris Society. 
Movilla plants are unsurpassed for vigor and 
freedom of bloom. 

Descriptive catalog compiled by James tag 
and John C. Wister—30#. Price list free 


MOVILLA GARDENS 


HAVERFORD PENNSYLVANIA 














We Blundered-You Profit Thereby 


Yes, our New Descriptive Catalogue is. being mailed free to all 
our customers, also to anyone who appiies for same— but several 
hundred copies went through the press before we discovered a 
sadly mispelled word on the very First Page. If your eyesight is 
good you will quickly discover it—providing you receive one of 
these copies and, if you do, we will send you onesmall YEARLING OF 
Golden Measure absolutely gratis, upon receipt of the clipping 
bearing the word incorrectly spelled. 

Send for a catalogue at once. 





Special For January 


: Flowering size bulbs, Marshal Foch (K) and 100 aiiiete, postpaid ¥ : 
Hi FH lbs, Prince of India and 100 bulb! : 
Wm. Kent bulblets, $1 each. Elf bulblets 7c. each. 


Independence, Iowa 





lets, postpaid, $3 
CHAS. B. RAFFAUF - 








MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 
L. L. MILARCH, Prop. 


PER 1000, No. 1 No.2 NO.3 NO.4 NO.5 NO.6 BTS. 





America.._._..- 15.00 $12.00 $ 8.75 Ose San 628 $3.00 Pk. 
Adorabie______- .00 80.00 60.00 50.00 30.00 3.00 M. 
pice eer 100.00 80.00 60.00 
aia ak 25.00 22.00 18.00 
itianen 25.00 20.00 16.00 12.00 8.00 1.00 M. 
Pendleton, F.. 35.00 30.00 25.00 
Se 28.00 25.00 20.00 16.00 12.00 8.00 1.00 M. 
Prince of Wales 40.00 35.00 30.00 20.00 10.00 2.00 “ 
Schwaben -____- 35.00 30.00 25.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 2.00 
deal Mixture 20.00 16.00 12.00 9.00 600 4.00 1.00 
Le Mar. Foch... 70.00 45.00 35.00 25.00 3.00 
Loveliness ___.. 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 10.00 2.50 
O. B. Copemish, Mich. 

















Awards” by him. 


3—N E W-3 
Austin Originations 


One of these new varieties has not been officially tested, but the other two have received Official Certifi- 
cates from Prof. A. C. Beal, Registrar of the American Gladiolus Society, and “ Recommended for Exhibition 


Mr. Chas. E. F. Gersdorff, noted Washington (D. C.) authority, writes: 
4-X quality,” and, “These are certainly up to your usual standard.” 
For further information send for list, addressing Austin Trial Grounds, 356 North Freedom St., Ravenna, Ohio. 


“TI have found these to be of 





Bertrex and the other main Standards, ir 





Wholesale List Ready offering oe Crimson Glow, Norton, + Le Marechal Foch, Kirtland, Herada, 
quantity at Elm Hill Farm. 


- - Wayland, Ohio 
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Prepaid in the 4th zone. Bulbs are 1% in. and larger. 
Doz. 100 : 
$ 5.00 
bs 
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Golden Measure, Norton, Smith, Wales’ 
} en Sylva, Le Marechal Foch’ 

nell, Sunrise, Schwaben. 
Zang, Louise, etc. 


Send us your list of wants for quotations. 
MONTEREY BULB COMPANY | 
r t 


WE GRO 


Pendleton, P. Perfection, Hoar Bone at 


Monterey Calif. 














GEO. & ANNA HUNSBERGER, Saginaw, R. 1, Mich. 


Growers of the World’s Finest Gladioli 


Per100No.1 2 3 4 5& 6 Cormiets1000 100 
$35 $28, $23 $18 $14 $11 $12 $1.50 


ii tpi a & hee 
nce it eeu seco ° f 
Evelyn Kartiend an 8 6.50 5 4 3 2 4 50 


A.B. underd Ruffied America, Purple Glory, Dr. Norton, Crimson Glow, 
's Wonders, M Maiden’s Blush, Niagara, and many others. 


a endo Terms, Cash with Order, F. O. B. Catalog Free. 





‘Odd Lots, Low Prices 





olaren Postage paid fosthsone' nn wae on at prices an 


ran 1 White 0s wey aS 
rata bas Mn. 6 a alig — R Watt 
= 10c. Mace \e, 


eee = — 
mw. ttm, lotted epee of life.” J must reduce my planting and 
GEO. S. WOODRUFF - Independence, Iowa 


Mention THE FLOWER GROWER 














j in. and under PLANTING STOCK per 100 
eee Wilbrink__....._..$1.50 
TE i =e 5 Evelyn Kirtland... 2.00 
TRAE 50 Goliath ........... 1.50 - ae 2.00 
Hiawatha..._.____- 50 Mrs. Pendleton... 1.50 Mr. _ _ ee 2.00 
ida Van_........... 50 on epee 1S Pink Perfection... 2.00 
Glory of H 50 Prince of Wales...150 Le M. Foch...... 5.00 
Empress of India... .75 pwaben ........ 150 Norton ........... 5.00 
aoe 3 DPanniiledicnse=se 1.50 








; These and others in !arge sizes. 
"HENRY E. PATTERSON, 889 N. Union St., ROCKLAND, MASS. 











| PURITY AND QUALITY OF STOCK 











"Age both essential al to success in gardening. While "8 gardening. While itis impossible not to 


PB yore oe i OTHER 8 Sy of fe held Sood for G own GLADIOLL DAHLIAS 


discount rom CLADION me 
Gacount from bgt, LE 159% in Feb. ; 
10% in Mar net in Mt + ee oes te moved and now 
to get nat ‘ices. Mention FLoweR GROWER and 
taeekalorel list is desired. 


AZRO M. SENET. Weck, 1? Saletan Gite. Laveell, Dinse. 











White Glory 


is a beautiful — of Gladiolus, a finely ruffled 
sort, sure to and should be in every 
collection. 
BULBs, 14 to 13 in., $1.75 12.00 per 100. 
gues hi ne erae gee i 
LOW. to 
LE MARECHAL Fi : Co ee tO quart” 7000 in at 
ALL STOCK TRUE TO NAME. 
Fifty bulbs at 100 rate, prepaid to 4th zone. 


HOMER F. CHASE, Grower 
Wilton - New Hampshire 























LUTHER BURBANK Says:-- 


“‘ Although my desk and surroundings are literally 
covered with magazines, books for review, etc., yet I 
always find many items of great interest in THE 
FLOWER GROWER 

“I know of no other horticultural magazine published 
anywhere which is so thoroughly practical, so well 
edited and so generally interesting as the one which 
you publish.’’ 








Luther Burbank, of Santa Resa, Calif., went doubt the best 
ee ree eee eee Everybed knows 
from the Hag 


Furthermore, Luther Burbank has no business relation with THE 
Plows: Geawae. and its editor and publisher is not personally ac- 
quainted with Burbank. Only an honest appreciation 


meritorious 
ualities can be the motive D pts him to praise THe FLOWER 
ROWER as above. 




















A SELECT LIST OF 


CHOICE GLADIOLUS BULBS 


At Bargain Prices 


All first size bulbs, 14 in. or over, 6 bulbs at the 
dozen rate. By discount on all orders 
of $10.00 or over. 


Per Doz. 


Autumn Queen....$ 50 
Byron L. Smith.... 350 
Evelyn Kirtland.... 1.25 
Mr. Mark 


Violet Beauty 
Helen Franklyn___- 


Prices are F. O. B. Winona, Minn. 


The Pfeiffer Nursery 


WINONA - MINNESOTA 
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OUR NEW CATALOGUE IS NOW OUT 


If You Have Not Received Your Copy, Write Us at Once | 


The following Gladioli are the most favored of our productions. Growers nor amateurs should not be without them: 


“Mrs. H. E.. Bothin ” 
Flesh salmon-pink, flame scarlet center, 
heavily ruffled. A heavy propagator. 
Each 50c.; per doz. $5.00. 
“Jack London” 


Light salmon with brilliant orange flame 
stripes; golden yellow throat with ruby 
striped center. 

Each 25c.; per doz. $2.50. 
“ Diener’s American Beauty ” 


Brilliant American Beauty color, with 
creamy yellow throat. 
Each $1.00 
“Mrs. John R. Walsh” 
Heavy ruffled, fiesh-pink flame colored 


center. , 
Each $1.00; per doz. $10.00. 


“Anna Eberius ” 
Dark velvety purple ; throat deeper shade. 
Each 25c.; per doz. $2.50. 
“Katharine F. Hess” 
Salmon-orange, lighter shade toward cen- 


ter; orange lip. 
Each $1.00: per doz. $10.00. 
“Elf” 
Lemon-yellow. when in bud; fully open i 
flowers are snow white; lemon-yellow lip. aos? eee ‘aie 
Each $1.00; per doz. $10.00. 
No. 191—“ Mrs. H. E. Bothin” 


Diener’s Ruffled Monster Petunia Seed 


The largest and most beautiful Petunias in existence. Have taken first prize wherever exhibited. Plants in three- 
inch pots sell at sight. The easiest and surest money-makers on the market. All seed which we send out is 























hand pollenized. Moreover climatic conditions here permit seed to be matured without a drop of rain falling in | 


the pods. Hence our seed is strong, vigorous and sure germinating. 


Ruffled Monster Petunia Seed comes in the following colors : 
PINK, strong veined center, RED VARIEGATED, WHITE, RED, with black center. PALE LILAC PINK, large 
veined MIXED. 


center. WHITE GIANT, pure white and of immense size. 
FLESH PINK FRILLED (Pearl of Kentfield). This and the following varieties are somewhat smaller than the above 
One of the most beautiful Petunias ever put out. 
PURPLE OR BLUE, WHITE FRILLED (Dwarf). APPLE BLOSSOM (Pink). 

Any of the above varieties, 50c. per pkg. 


Diener’s Pink Glory 
The Greatest Novelty in Petunias for 1922 


Pure flame rose-pink without a trace of purple. Flowers measure from three to our inches in diameter. Plants 
grow to a height of twelve to fifteen inches and are continually covered with flowers. This Petunia has created a 
great sensation all over the country this season. Seed, 50c. per pkg. 


Delphinium Vanderbilt Hybrids 


The best strain of perennial Larkspur in existence. In all colors from light to dark blue mixed. It is mildew- 
resistant and unexcelled for bedding and cut flowers. Seed, 50c. per pkg. 


Originators and growers of the largest and finest Gladioli and Petunias in the world 











RICHARD DIENER CO., Inc. Kentfield, Marin County, California 
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John H. McKibbin ’ 
Gideinte ot UPPER MILL GARDENS 
CHOICE GLADIOLI Shettield, Penn. 
Sati ak Gaal et. tap cv. teen, Moeee JOHN I. COLEGROVE 
illustrated catalogue, which will be Pa oy to 
a geen) Dec. ae (bee of the GLADIOLI QUALITY STOCK 
grown. It tells how to plant and grow them ee “as 
eo es Sena i Sees luce as fine a quality A splendid list of varieties grown on new 
Just a post pons gly meg ws to the home of Gladiolus river bottom land. Bulbs, planting stock 
dam, Sipvonans tok tisk Plcenacen. and bulblets. Reduced prices. 
Se ee ee ee ane Cee. Price List on Request 
1309 Division St., Goshen, Ind. 
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|| “The Flower Grower Special 
GARDEN CULTIVATOR 


HIS GARDEN TOOL, which was offered for the first time to subscribers of THE FLOWER GROWER in the 

September i issue, is not a cheaply built affair, but first class in every particular. It is built after the follow- 
ing specifications : : 

Tap: leak Riadlin which forse the Scene are of estectad ah The ad- 


justable parts of the frame of 
ments of ial steel, which are first oil tempered, and then 





: 
i 
4 
3 
4 
F 
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WER GROWER SPECIAL” ee be furnished under the “Tue FLower Grower SpEciaL” among the Editor’s Irises 








de offers : 
FIRST—One complete “‘FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL,”’ with attach- 
F ments as shown, will be sent as a premium, absolutely free, with 
The First Three Com- five one year subscriptions at $1.50 each, total $7.56. These may 
ments from Owners go to five different people or to a lesser number, as may be desired. 
eee SECOND—Or “THE mt aatagen = GROWER SPECIAL,” will a 
“Received the wheel hoe and it im- complete as a premium three two year subscriptions at $2. 
presses me as having soveral petate of superiorly pcg total $7.50. 
over any others I have seen. 
t -_ Sail cia das THIRD—Or ‘“‘THE fe GROWER SPECIAL,’ a 
‘our cultivator came agree wi plete as a premium wi two three year subscriptions at each 
aide te Tt total $7.00. This offer good for new subscribers only. 


Subscribers who SS Ee See ee SANSA, SRY coeete tle 
“The wheel Cultivator has come in good, tool for remittance of the regular price, $4.00 

and is satisfactory in ey we. This is the Subscribers will pay express. The tool packed: for shipment weighs only 
for one of the younger girls and she ran it en- eighteen pounds. aa ieee 
thusiastically last evening.” or from Calcium, N. Y., according to location of the subscriber. 





THE FLOWER WER SPECIA The Cultivator season will soon be with us and I would urge my sub- 
can be ed enn ee or an neg scribers to secure ‘‘ THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL” at once so 


valid. No other implement so light, | 2S to have it on hand when needed. 
well balanced, and at the same time 
serviceable. 


ot MADISON COOPER, Publisher - Calcium, N. Y. 












































. 7 Gun Frowen Grower Piney 
VW; BDBIBDBIBIBIBIBIBABIAIAIATVIAIAIAIAN 
NS Whata Few of Our Customers Wrote b 


4 Recently of Kunderd Gladioli . S 


>> I will give you a portion of a letter received December 11, 1922, from Mrs. Elizabeth Bartling, State of <4 
#4 Washington: 
q “T have ordered many of your bulbs from others, but the bulbs I get from you seem to do the best. I hope to send you 
Sy a much larger order next year (order with this letter amounted to $16.00.) I got twenty dollars worth of bulbs from Mr. 
>> last spring, also twenty dollars worth the year before, but I have not had near the results from his buibs that I have had from C4 




















2 yours. So many of his bulbs failed to bloom for me, and when I dug these the bulbs were no larger than the end of my thumb, 
q planted from first and medium size. I am not going to send him any order at all this year, but get more of Kunderd.” » 
> Gladiolus Arion has a remarkable commercial color and pleases the most critical buyer. It should be in C4 
q good sey ee every collection. Note what Mrs. Ethel Menor, of South Dakota, has to say for it under date * 
we of Decem 
* Tp ~ el a “I was delighted with the bulbs you sent me last year and had some wonderful /) 
7 [ | results. One of the most remarkable was the Arion, which had three strong plants or <4 
® shoots from one bulb and each plant had one long spike of beautiful large flowers with 
N vs side shoots.” > 
>> i L. L. Milarch, of Michigan, having grown our Marie Kunderd, Anthony W¢@ 
* : B. Kunderd, Alton, Purple Glory. now , Willis E. Fryer, Marshal Foch, t« 
q : and Peach Rose, says under date of December 7, 1922: _ 
>> 4 “You lead the world in the best new Glads.” ») 
Ye As TO SIZE AND COLOR OF KUNDERD PRODUCTIONS: Read what Mr. ¢4 
q H N. J. Harrington, Atty., of Minnesota, wrote under date of December 4, 1922: 6 
Se “Every bulb you sent produced a flower and some of them two or three flowering 
>> spikes. They were wonderful in size and color and they were a source of delight to me 
= brought: forth a number of most flattering comments on their unusual beauty and 4 
I have had with your company convinces me that you are produc- 4 


The experience 
ing fer Wordle while bulbs.” 

From Maine, under date of December 4, 1922, Mr. Geo. T. Minot, M. D., > 
writes : 4 
“Your Gladioli were supremely beautiful last season.” C4 














ee aE 


A LITTLE More Asout Size. From Mrs. Raymond R. Knotts, of Illinois, 
under date of December 2, 1922: 4 


“x 





>) “I wish to thank you for the magnificent blossoms the bulbs you sent last spring < 
’ gave us. I have never seen such flowers or such big flower spikes in a a Thanking \) 
q you again for the flowers you have made it possible for us to have ——— , 
» s 

>> W. B. Ziegler, of Ohio, wrote us on December 5, 1922: << 


“I am mailing you an order for Gladiolus bulbs to the amount of $37.55. I bought \) 

about 250 bulbs of Mr. Rucklus here of your varieties. Say, Mr. Kunderd, I could hardly 
stay away from those blooming Kunderd Giads. They were wonderful. 1 guess I have = 
got the fever now right. The Gladioii of your production are so much larger and so much < 
more beautiful than any I had ever seen.” 4 
I would like to mention here that Mr. Ziegler is in 2 community of Gla- > 
diolus fans where practically every variety from all over the world has been 4 


tested. A. E. K. <4 


Mr. A. W. Olmsted, of Massachusetts, wants us to ed what he thinks 
of our descriptions, and writes under date of December 8, 1 4 











; re ; 3x “Enclosed please find order and check for $51.35 for bulbs of your wnndestel Glads. < 
>> eee & Feat | My only regret is that I cannot order more. Your catalog descriptions I have found in 
q ALTON the past to be very good, but in lots of cases I think the flower better than the description.’ > 
x Even UNDER ORDINARY CONDITIONS KUNDERD BuLBS Do WELL. Mr. L. G. Chase, of New York State, g 
>) tells us so. I will quote from his letter of November 23, 1922: <4 
/ “We might further advise that the Gladioli which we had last summer were wonderful. Even though we started withthem }& 
late, due to moving, and the soil was very inferior, especially fine results were obtained. Under this adverse condition, Corunna 
N measured 53 inches across and a number of others ran 5} to 5}. Kunderd Gladioli are certainly a joy to raige. “3 04 
x 
>) We know that Kunderd Giadioli ae a joy to raise and they please even the most exacting critic. )& 
THE FLOWER GROWER and our catalog, and without a good ¥, 


tell you constantly of this thro 
q olin of your collection of the Kun re nf Lee productions, you do not realize the true pleasure of growing @x 
SS this most wonderful of all flowers. b 
»? If you do not already have my catalog, send me your name and address at once with a request for ry 
it. You can enjoy the same pleasures from a age full of Kunderd Gladioli that these other persons 
are enjoying. I also have a trade list that will be furnished if you are growing the Gladiolus for profit. 
i I do not send it to anyone else. e 
%$ If you are a commercial grower, send your letterhead to that effect, or a letter from your bank or local florist. <4 


ALE. KUNDERD, (The Originator ofthe RufledCladiols), GOSHEN, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
SITLL LIES TLS STO TSOTSI 
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Missouri Botanical Garden (Shaw’s Garden) 


\ (Written expressly for The Flower Grower] BY OLIVER S. ARATA 


HAW’S GARDEN located at St. late Henry Shaw, philanthropist and 
Louis, Missouri, has been called, pioneer of St. Louis, as a means of 
by an illustrious personage, one recreation for himself, this Garden has 
of the seven wonders of America. grown into the largest Botanical Gar- 


tained by the income of funds left by 
its founder. 

The Garden is composed of one hun- 
dred twenty-five acres, seventy-five 
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Interior View of Main Conservatory— Missouri Botanical Garden 


And not unjustly perhaps does Shaw’s den in the world. It is open to the open to the public, all given to the Gar- 
Garden deserve such a title. Shaw’s public, and in fact, was a public gar- den proper. The remaining fifty acres 


Garden, also called the Missouri Bo- 
tanical Garden, is partly Nature’s 
handiwork. Founded in 1860 by the 


den during Mr. Shaw’s lifetime. He 
died in 1889, at the age of eighty-five 
years. Shaw’s Garden is still main- 


will be incorporated into the Garden 
as soon as sufficient funds are availi- 
able for such a step. There are at 











2 


least eleven thousand plants growing 
in the Garden, of which five thousand 
are hardy. The balance are mostly 
tropical and subtropical forms, and are 
distributed among the various conser- 
vatories. 

The main entrance is a beautiful 
sight. Between the main entrance and 
the conservatory are three Lily ponds. 


Gae Frowrer GrowER 


Succulent House, Fern House. The 
Palm House contains a large selection, 
embracing one hundred fifty species, 
including such plants as the Date, 
Cocoanut, Sugar, Panama, Hat and 
Rattan Palms. Then there are such 
plants as the Bamboo, Traveler’s Tree, 
Screw Pine, Oil Palm, etc. The Palm 
House reminds one of tropical Florida. 








View in the Italian Garden 


Missouri Botanical Garden 


The middle pond is round, while those 
on each side are oblong in shape. The 
basins of these ponds are made of con- 
crete. On both sides of the Lily ponds 
are arrayed numerous plants and flow- 
ers. Directly in front of the main en- 
trance, and about two hundred fifty 
yards distant, is the main conserva- 
tory, said to be the largest in the 
world. The picture on page 1 will 
serve to show the general appearance 
of its interior, and the varied nature 
of the plants grown therein. 

To the right of the main entrance 
is the Rose Garden. This Garden is 
well set off by pergolas and pagodas. 
When the Roses are in bloom the Rose 
Gerden is a beautiful sight, and many 
thousands of visitors view its wonders. 
The border of the Rose Garden, in 
which several hundred varieties of 
Roses are represented, is outlined with 
Hawthorn bushes. 

In the rear of the Rose Garden is 
the Linnean House, in which are such 
species as Camellias, Azaleas, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Ericas, etc. In the center of 
the Linnean House is a rocky ledge, 
from which a spring issues. This is 
the only greenhouse that existed dur- 
ing Mr. Shaw’s life, and that still re- 
mains. 

The Perennial Garden adjoins the 
Rose Garden and is located between 
the Rose Garden and the Linnean 
House. It is composed of the more 
common plants, such as the Tulips, 
Water-lilies, Irises, and the like. There 
are four Lotus pools in this Garden. 

The conservatory is comprised of the 
following sections, called houses: Palm 
House, Economic House, Cycad House, 


There is an aromatic atmosphere in 
the entire conservatory, which is very 
exhilarating to the senses. The 
visitor walks between the various 
plants, which are banked on each 
side of the walk. 

In the Economic House are the 
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it, this curiosity of nature will shrivel 
and close its leaves. 

In the Cycad House, arranged in 
Japanese style, is a Sago palm three 
hundred years old, the Kaffir bread, 
and the peculiar, interesting Bowenia, 
which has a fern-like foliage and lack 
of aerial stem. There are also other 
species of the evergreen family. The 
Cycad House is very picturesque and 
contains a beautiful walk and pools of 
goldfish, overhanging which is a bronze 
Japanese crane. 

In the Fern House is a stream which 
flews through. Upon its banks are 
grown numerous species of Ferns and 
their families. The visitor may ob- 
tain an excellent view of the Fern 
House from the bridge which arches 
the ravine over the stream. Under- 
neath this bridge there is a grotto 
which has a path enabling one to see 
the plants viewed from above. 

On the extreme end of the large 
Conservatory is the Floral Display 
House. During the Fall the florists of 
the West hold their annual Chrysan- 
themum show in the Floral Display 
House, Also on display are such plants 
as Orchids, Poinsettias, Primroses, 
Roses, Begonias, etc. 

The Aroid House is possibly the 
most beautiful house in the garden. In 
this house are tropical and native fish. 
Plants are grouped around a romantic 
waterfall, and a series of small lakes 
or pools. Hanging over the pools are 
numerous Pitcher Plants. The entire 
house is arranged in a natural setting 
of rock and contains in addition to the 
fish a varied collection of the best of 
the aquatic plants. 

In the Tropical Fruit House are ex- 





4 ig59 








View of Main Conservatory and Surrovndings 





Missouri Botanical Garden 


plants that produce rubber, oils, per- 
fumes, drugs, woods, dyes, coffee, tea, 
pepper, guava, jasmine, ginger, etc. 
The above plants in the Economic 
House will suggest the various odors 
one encounters in this section of the 
Conservatory. In this house are the 
“sensitive” and the “telegraph” plant. 
The “sensitive plant” derives its name 
from the fact that if a person touches 


hibited the citrus fruits. The Brome- 
lia House contains the Pineapple fam- 
ily and epiphytic trees of Florida; the 
Vanilla plant, and the Goose plant, 
which attracts numerous flies, by its 
peculiar odor. The Orchid Growing 
House produces species of the Orchid 
family. 

In addition to the Rose Garden and 
the Perennial Garden, there is the Wa- 
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ter Garden. During the summer 
months these gardens have a display 
of Water Lilies. Night and day bloom- 
ers are represented, as well as the 
giart water platters. 

Then there is the Formal Garden, 
situated between the Cycad House, the 
Succulent House, and the pergola. Dur- 
ing the Spring, the grounds are de- 
voted to a Pansy display, which is 
later replaced by pattern bedding of 
tropical foliage plants. The geometri- 
cal design of beds is outlined by a low 
Privet hedge;and flower boxes and 
vases are pineed at termination of the 
walks. 

The Knolls is a tract of land in 
which are planted trees, shrubs, peren- 
nials and annuals. Likewise, a series 
of pools abound with Cat-tails, Water 
Hyacinths, Water Lettuce, Water Pop- 
pies, hardy Water Lilies, etc. 

The Economic Garden is all that its 
name implies. In this garden is 
planted the hee plant, the savory herb, 
farm crops and ornamental grasses. 
There is a display of four model back- 
yard gardens, which is very instruct- 
ive and of interest to the home-lover. 
The fourth garden is the medicinal 
garden in which are grown the plants 
and herbs that produce herbs used for 
medicinal urposes. Along the sides 
of the walk in the Economic Garden 
are fruit trees, with numerous vines 
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and flower borders at the sides. 
The North American Tract is a 


large area devoted to the trees and: 


shrubbery native to. North America 
and hardy in St. Louis, and, as they 
are grouped in families, is very in- 
structive to botanists. 

The Arboretum is a natural wood- 
land containing native trees, such as 
the Oak, Elm, Willow, Persimmon, 
ete. It is a beautiful forest. 

Under contemplation by the Board 
of Directors are the Rock Garden and 
the Wild Gardens. These gardens are 
to contain rock and alpine plants, as 
well as the native wild species. 

In the Test Garden, in the south end 
of the Garden, is a plot of ground 
used for testing various novelties. 

There is an excellent statue of Juno 
located in the Italian Garden. It is a 
copy of the antique in the National 
Museum of Naples. 

The Garden is the burial place of 
the founder. The Mausoleum, in which 
he is buried, has on the inside, in the 
center, a marble statue of Henry 
Shaw. The monument is truly a mas- 
terpiece of the sculptor’s art. 

The old residence, once located three 
miles distant from its present abode, 
is still in the Garden. The country 
residence of Mr. Shaw is now used by 
the School of Gardening. It is not 
open to the public. 





Hemerocallis Kwanso 
BY CHAS. E. PARNELL 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


EMEROCALLIS Kwanso fl. pl., 
H or as it is also known H. disticha 

fl. pl.; and popularly as the 
Orange Day Lily; is a hardy herba- 
ceous perennial plant with long, broad, 
radicle, grass-like leaves that form 
large tufts or masses from the center 
of which there arises during the 
months of June and July numerous 
stout flower stalks which attain a 
height of from three to four feet and 
on which the deep orange shaded crim- 
son double flowers are produced. The 
flowers are of great substance and as 
the plants remain longer in bloom than 
many varieties of Hemerocallis it is 
deserving of something more than a 
mere catalogue notice. 

The many species of Hemerocallis 
have long been favgrites in our gar- 
dens, so H. Kwanso fl. pl. is generally 
included in most lists of popular hardy 
plants, as it is perfectly hardy, of ro- 
bust growth, doing well in most soils 
and situations so can be used to good 
advantage as single specimens, or in 
groups on the lawn, or as single speci- 
mens in large mixed borders. It looks 
remarkably well when naturalized on 
well enriched banks and will thrive 
most luxuriantly in partial shade. It 
is peculiarly adapted for planting at 
the edges of masses of shrubbery 
where its long gracefully recurved 
leaves will produce a grand effect dur- 


ing the summer months, especially 
when the plants are in bloom. 

In order to enable the plants to prop- 
erly develop themselves they should be 
given, when planted, a very deep, well- 
enriched soil. In the early spring 
months a good dressing of well de- 
cayed manure, or bone dust should be 
carefully dug in around the plants, and 
they will well repay being given co- 
pious supplies of water, especially 
when the plants are coming into bloom. 
A light covering of some coarse littery 
material during the winter months 
will also be beneficial. 

Propagation is effected by a careful 
division of the older masses or tufts 
of plants, and this should be carefully 
done in the early fall months or just 
before the plants start into growth in 
the Spring. 

A writer in the Florists’ Exchange 
for August 1922, in an article on the 
Hemerocallis says: 

“H. Kwanso fl. pl. is a double variety 
of the common Day Lily, Hemerocallis 
fulva. The single type is the common- 
est representative of the genus, and 
ought to be the best. Unfortunately it 
is about the least attractive. It has been 
naturalized throughout the northeastern 
States, and is seen running wild along 
road sides, and especially on the sites of 
abandoned homesteads. 

“H. Kwanso ji. pl. has several points to 
recommend it. It is a definitely double 
form, and although double flowers are by 
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no means always superior to the single 
form, in this case the transformation has 
produced a acpe flower of good form and 
substance. The color is, if anything, 
somewhat softer and richer than the 
single progenitor, and, like its parent it 
is of the easiest possible culture. Plants 
should be taken by division of the old 
crowns in late Summer after flowering 
or in early Spring before growth begins. 
It will do very well in a well drained 
border, but prefers a sunny exposure. 
While not perhaps of great value as a 
market flower, local florists might well 
have a few clumps of Kwanso on their 

unds. It is highly attractive and 

elps for various purposes during July. 

“In some catalogues and by some flor- 
ists H. Kwanso is said to be a native of, 
and to have been introduced from Japan. 
Others claim it to be a variety of the 
common Day Lily Hemerocallis fulva. 
Evidently there is more or less confusion 
in the Hemerocallis family and it is to be 
hoped that those in authority will soon 
have the matter settled to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned.” 


Hardy Lilies in Minnesota 
(Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 


There are quite a lot of Lilies hardy 
in Minnesota, even as far north as 
Lake Minnetonka, (near St. Paul and 
Minneapolis—Editor) . 

They stand a better chance of com- 
ing through if planted quite deep, 
eight or ten inches below the surface, 
except Tenuifolium which has a small 
bulb, and the different varieties of 
Elegans, of which there are nearly a 
dozen. 

Auratums run out in a few years 
and have to be replaced. 

The Speciosums Rosea and Album, 
do a little better, while Henrii and 
Hansonii are quite satisfactory 

Tenuifolium is a dainty little coral- 
colored Lily, a native of Siberia. It 
may be increased by seed and will 
bloom the third year.: 

Regal is said to be perfectly hardy, 
although I have had it only one year. 

The very best of all is the Candidum, 
it lasts and increases for years. It 
should be planted in full sun, where it 
will not be disturbed. It is pure 
white, blooms in June with the Roses, 
and Gypsophila. With a little Delphin- 
ium it makes a wonderful bouquet 
and fills the garden with perfume. 

Then of course there are the old Ti- 
gers, double and single; the two corn 
Lilies; the Lemon and Orange Day 
Lilies; the Three Funkias and the Na- 
tive Turks Cap Lilies. 

All Lilies should be planted in a well 
drained spot, the soil a sandy Joam, 
mixed with about one-third leaf mould. 
First roll them in flowers of sulphur 
and plant on a mound of sand—(one 
pint), four times their thickness be- 
low the surface of the ground. Give 
some protection in Winter. 

You will surely have fine blossoms 
and feel repaid for all your efforts. 


Mrs. H. B. TILLOTSON 


Weather up to December 15 aver- 
aged mild and open, and the stringent — 
fuel situation was, therefore, not so 
burdensome. 














The Peony as a Memorial Flower 
By Mrs. M. E. S. CHARLES 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


The Peony is coming more and more 
into use for decoration purposes on 
Memorial Day, and this is as it should 
be, for it fills all the requirements of 
a flower for decorating the last resting 
place of loved ones. 

The Peony, being a native of cold 
countries, insures it to be hardy with 
us, and there being three distinct spe- 
cies, blooming at different times, by 
planting a few of each, one can be 
reasonably sure of flowers for Deco- 
ration Day. With their glorious range 
of color, form and texture, the Peony 
certainly leaves nothing to be desired. 

The Paeonia Moutan, or Tree Peony, 
is the first to bloom. It grows some- 
what in the form of a small shrub, 
seldom reaching a height of four feet. 
The remarkably large flowers of this 
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Peony Jubilee from the original 
Pleas stock at Spiceland, Ind. 
species, range in color through a 
gamut of shadings from crimson, light 
red, light rose, salmon-pink, to the 
purest white. I have grown the Tree 
Peony for several years, and while 
with the general public they have 
never attained the popularity of the 
other species, I find them well worth 
growing. While the shrub is perfectly 
hardy, the buds start so early that they 
are almost sure to be injured by late 
frosts if left unprotected. 

Paeonia officinalis, is the red “piny” 
of our grandmother’s gardens. The 
varieties of this section bloom later 
than the Tree Peony, and before the 
Chinese varieties. They cxre not con- 
sidered as meritorious as the varieties 
produced from the Chinese species, 
but no other flower so vividly recalls 
to our minds the old-fashioned gar- 
dens, and they are well worth growing 
for that reason if for no other. 


It is to the later blooming Chinese 
section that we turn for the greatest 
diversity of form and delicacy of col- 
oring. Rich with the warmth of glow- 
ing colors, and many of them possessed 
of a pleasing fragrance, rivaling that 
of the Rose, the huge flowers make an 
especial appeal to all flower lovers. 

In my own planting for memorial 
use, I have used varieties from the 
three sections and never fail here, 
(Central Indiana), to have flowers on 
Decoration Day. There are early, 
mid-season and late blooming varieties 
in the Chinese species and it is well 
to make plantings from each to insure 
a succession of bloom. 

The Peony is so modest in its cul- 
tural requirements that the veriest 
amateur need not hesitate to under- 
take to grow it. It will abundantly 
repay good care but it resents fresh 
manure near the roots. “It is not 
troubled by bugs, fungi, or blight, but 
is a clean tidy plant from the time the 
bright red buds appear above ground 
till cut down by the Winter’s frost,” 
says a Peony grower of note, and I 
have found it true in my limited ex- 
perience. 


Perennials and Annuals from 
Seed—Peonies in Combination 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 

I have from time immemorial grown 
the native Phiox of the middle states 
successfully. Never saw a stem bloom- 
ing wild without coveting it, although 
I had a score of them at home, with 
the common white one. Adding to 
these the earliest dwarf white and Dr. 
Turner, a brilliant red, all seeding 
freely, I had annually scores of volun- 
teer seedlings of different colors, some 
striped, some white with red eye, 
some red with white eye, some dwarf- 
ish, others three or four feet tall; 
these proving that the seeds grow well, 
self sown in the Fall. 

According to the catalogues they 
grow equally well sown same as other 
seeds in the Spring. Being very par- 
tial to them I allowed them to:scatter 
from the mixed flower beds into the 
rows of Peonies growing alongside, 
filling the garden: As did also peren- 
nial and annual Larkspurs,~ Sweet 
Rockets, Snapdragons and fringed 
Hollyhocks, keeping up a succession of 
bloom after the Peonies had fallen, to 
my great delight, until frozen, with no 
eare except to pull out the surplus 
plants before too difficult to do so. 
Not permitting a Hollyhock or Phlox 
in or against a Peony, their shade ap- 
peared beneficial rather than other- 
wise, since I have not seen so large 
flowers, nor so large clusters else- 
where. The Rockets in their long sea- 
son of bloom in white, pink and rose, 
made as fine a display for the distant 
public as did the Peonies themselves, 
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and were followed by Butterfly Pop- 
pies in forty different shades, gayer if 
that is possible than were the Peonies. 
These were allowed along with the 
deep blue and white annual Larkspur 
to bloom wherever their tiny seed 
could find a foothold, often in the very 
center of a clump of Peonies, where 
they bloomed as if conscious of having 
vanquished “My Floral Queen.” 


SARAH A. PLEAS 





Ca Ae i 4 
Peony— Queen of the Pleasance 
This photograph was sent by Mrs. 


Sarah A. Pleas, the originator. She 
describes this variety as follows: 

The buds and guards are royal pur- 
ple and petals salmon shading to pure 
white, when they are at their hest. 

Mrs. Pleas says that no variety is 
more upright or more suitable for 
lawn or cemetery, and an important 
feature is the fact that its buds are 
always carried above the flowers. She 
says also that no other Peony is so 
distingue. 


My Figmental Winter Garden 


I grow the oaly perfect Gladiolus, 

Better than amy Kunderd ever sol’ us, 

More won ul than Diener’s new creations; 
It makes the rest look like its “poor relations.” 
Its spike is like a bamboo fishin’-pole, 

And beauty! Say, that flower has a soul. 
Why, Gersdorff couldn’t describe. it—prose or 


rhyme. 
I grow this “Glad”—yes—in the winter time. 


And Dahlias! Man, you have not known che flower 
Until you’ve seen my seedling, “Idie Hour.” 
It grows without the toil of cultivation ; 
And blooms without a drop of irrigation. 
Its color is a dazzling pink and gold, 
A monstrous blossom, yet not overbold ; 
Most perfect bloom of any age or clime! 
i grow this Dahlia—in the winter time. 
Blow on, old Boreas, you cannot bore me; 
I have my garden catalogues before me. 
When Summer comes my bulbs may not remember 
What I expected of them in December; 
There may be bugs, or hail, or-drought, or frost; 
They may not pay me for the pains they cost; 
They may not then be lovely or sublime; 
But I can grow them—in the winter time. 
J. A. Dew 


The surplus odd issues of THE Mop- 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, which have 
been advertised during the past few 
months, will all be disposed of soon. 
If you want any of them order from 
the advertisement as it will not appear 
again. 
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Wilson’s Thrush 


By, MonTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN 
(Boston) 
{Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


This bird is also known as Tawny 
Thrush and Veery. It was named 
Wilson’s Thrush in honor of that illus- 
trious Scotchman who is called “The 
Father of American Ornithology,” and 
the bird gained the sobriquet of Tawny 
through wearing a rufus-tinted jacket, 
while the name of Veery was suggested 
by the bird’s song which bears a slight 
resemblance to “veery veery veery.” 
Nuttall heard in this song “vehu 
*y’vehu ’v’vehu” and again “ve villillel 
villill villill.” I take sides with Nuttall 
against the “veery” version, though I 
do not consider that the song is well 
represented by either of these phrases. 
I doubt if they will convey a correct 
idea of the melody to any person who 
has not heard the bird sing it. Asa 
rule the attempts that have been made 
to represent the woodland songs by 
words have been failures, though a 
few efforts have been somewhat suc- 
cessful. In the whistle of the Tit- 
mouse we get a slight resemblance to 
“chick-a-dee-dee-dee” and the singer of 
“Old Tom Peabody” has been recog- 
nized by his song. It is true also that 
many an observer by using these arti- 
fices has assisted his memory to recall 
an unfamiliar melody, but he cannot 
convey it to another through these 
mediums. It is as conveyances that 
these phrases and syllables are fail- 


‘ures, and the nature of the things to 


be conveyed makes success impossible. 
These melodies are too subtle and 
elusive to be wrapped in a phrase and 
passed on to one’s neighbor. You can 
no more put a bird’s song into words 
than you can put the wild whistle of 
the wind, or the whispered reveries of 
a purling stream. 

A question of common debate is the 
comparative merits of bird songs, and 
these must remain in dispute until 
some genius arranges a standard by 
which the excellence of these perform- 
ances shall be judged. In the mean- 
time people will differ in their judg- 
ments, each one being influenced more 
‘or less in favor of the birds with 
whose performance he is most famil- 
iar, or with which he has had most fa- 
vorable associations. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find many writers 
praising the Wood Thrush as the best 
singer of his clan, while others give 
precedence to the Hermit, and I know 
one ardent bird lover who thinks the 
Veery sings much the finest song. 

The voice of the Veery is clear and 
sweet. It is of liquid quality yet with 
a metallic timbre, a tiny silver horn 
of high pitch, resembling nothing else 
so much as it does the sound produced 


by whistling into an empty gun bar- 
rel. You may hear the song during 
the warmer parts of the day more fre- 
quently than you hear that of other 
Thrushes, for the singer haunts the 
most thickly shaded ravines, or damp 
dells into which the sunshine rarely 
enters. In these retreats there is lit- 
tle difference between mid-day and 
morning, so when hidden there the 
Veery sings on while the birds who 
have spent the morning in the sun- 
shine take their siesta. It is probable 
that the Veery’s fondness for this re- 
tirement is largely responsible for the 
current notion that all these Thrushes 
are given to recluse ways; for of our 
four the Veery is the most hermit-like, 
and to him the name of Swamp Robin 
is the most truly applicable. Yet even 
his love for the deep shades and dark 
valleys has been exaggerated. These 
birds are not always found in such 
places; indeed, I think their presence 
there is largely a matter of individual 
inclination or is determined by other 
conditions of environment. I have 
found several nests in open pastures 
and on hill-sides, in just such places 
as the Robins cheose. 

Of our five thrushes Wilson’s has 
the widest distribution. It is almost 
abundant in the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec, and common in Manitoba. 
It has been found on Anticosti and 
Newfoundland and is common through- 
out the New England States and south- 
ward to New Jersey and the hill coun- 
try of North Carolina. It winters in 
South America. 

The Veery is usually considered as 
the smallest of our Thrushes, but when 
measured the Hermit, Olive-backed 
and Wiison’s prove to be much the 
same size—about seven inches long. 
Yet the Veery does appear to be 
smaller, and this is caused by the con- 
tour feathers iying close to the body 
—not loose and fluffy. The plumage of 
this bird differs in shades only from 
that of its congeners. On the upper 
parts the russet, which is the general 
ground color, has a decided tinge of 
rufous. The color of the belly is sil- 
ver white, but the breast is cream- 
colored with a slight tinge of pink, and 
upon this are pale russet spots of ar- 
row-head shape, arranged in geometric 
lines, the points upward. The chin is 
unspotted but is bordered by a line of 
small arrow-head markings. The im- 
maculate chin is a characteristic fea- 
ture of this group, though it is less 
pronounced in the other species than 
in the Veery. 

The nest of the Veery is a typical 
Thrush nest—a roughly constructed 
affair of dry leaves and grasses. It is 
usually placed on the ground or upon 
a cushion of leaves, though nests have 
been found resting on the branch of a 
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low bush. Sometimes it is hidden in 
a bunch of grass, or near the base of a 


“tree, but often it has little protection, 


the bird apparently depending upon its 
own neutral tints for escape from ob- 
servation. 

The eggs, three or four in number, 
are of the typical Thrush color, green- 
ish blue, but are rather paler than 
those of the other species, and are 
unspotted. 

The Veery spends the summer only 
in this country, arriving in Massachus- 
etts and northern New York early in 
May and reaching the more northerly 
sections somewhat later. In the Au- 
tumn it has started on its journey 
southward before the end of Septem- 
ber. 


Increase in Bird Population 


Last year I reported an alarming 
scarcity of birds in this locality. This 
year I am able to state that we: have a 
full average or better. From our front 
and back piazza, in the trees within fifty 
feet of the house can be seen five Robins’ 
nests, though the young have left two of 
the nests; four Chipping Sparrows, two 
red-eyed Vireos, and one yellow-throated 
Vireo, which has its nest in the old 
Horse Chestnut, now for the third con- 
secutive year. In a Norway Spruce is a 
Bluejay’s nest in the identical spot where 
one has been for nearly thirty consecu- 
tive years. On a low-hanging Maple 
branch over the well is a ruby-throated 
Humming Bird’s nest, containing two 
tiny young birds. In an old Flicker’s 
nest in the Horse Chestnut, Jenny Wren 
has set up her establishment, having 
rented the suite from Mrs. Starling, who 
raised a family there earlier in the sea- 
son. And from the Weir’s cut-leaf Maple 
is suspended an Orchard Oriole’s nest, 
this making the seventh or eighth con- 
secutive year in that same tree. And just 
about one hundred yards from the house 
on a wooded hillside a pair of Yellow 
Warblers, Indigo Birds, Brown Thrushes, 
Chewinks and Catbirds are also nesting. 
For thirty years I have looked for a Kill- 
deer Plover’s nest in vain, and recently I 
ran across three, almost in a day. We 
came across one Quail’s and many 
Meadow Larks’ nests at the farm, and 
Song Sparrow and Grass Finches’ nests 
in great numbers. 

But there is still a great reduction in 
the number of Swallows—in all branches 
of the familv. Could Volstead have had 
anything to do with this? At any rate, 
it was always an interesting sight to 
watch their gyrations in following the 
mower, and catching, as a little city girl 
I knew said, the “milliners” as they were 
disturbed by the fall of the grass. And 
I must not forget to include in my list 
the little Screech Owl, worth his weight 
in gold, which has a nest in a hollow in 
my neighbor’s tree, but in plain sight 
from our front piazza. Aside from the 
vast practical benefit which we derive 
from their work, it makes country life 
much more enjoyable to have our trees 
once more the homes of our feathered 
friends.—Harvey Losee, Dutchess Co., 
N. Y., (In Rural New Yorker) 


The number of duplicate orders com- 
ing from purchasers of “Tall Bearded 
Iris” indicate that those who have 
read this book appreciate what a real 
book bargain it is. 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 


Little Plant Orphans 

Everyone has seen the little plant orphans and recog- 
nizes them on sight :—-Shade-loving plants expected to grow 
to perfection in a spot whére the sunshine floods the 
ground with heat; light-loving plants tucked away in cool, 
shady spots; moisture-loving plants on a rockery; and, 
most pitiful of all, the neglected plants with dead leaves 
hanging to the branches, soil parched and caked, with dust 
heavy on the leaves; Ferns perishing for lack of a cool 
drink; Hyacinths with the bloom stalk down in the ground 
and only needing a bit of help to forge upward to the 
light; plants with a onesided growth because no one turned 
them so their growth might become symmetrical. 

These. are the little plant orphans; and, she “who runs 
may read.” They belong to people who do not care enough 
about them to study their needs, and to give them the tiny 
bit of attention they require. Yet such people openly 
wonder why others have “good luck” with flowers, and 
marvel at their own lack of success, when a bit of common 
sense mixed with a heap of kindness is the remedy re- 
quired. 

Every plant lover’s heart aches, and fingers tingle to 
go to the rescue of the little plant orphans. But many 
times this is impossible for fear of offending one’s nearest 
neighbor, or dearest friend; and even one’s own relatives 
oftentimes have to be handled with kid-gloved fingers— 
else one is more injurious than helpful. 

It is an acknowledged. fact by all authorities, that chil- 
dren in asylums do not flourish because of lack of love and 
affection. This is equally true in regard to flowers. A 
plant responds to care and affection as does a child: As 
the little human heart and soul expand into a more beau- 
tiful freedom and development under loving ministrations, 
so does the plant hunger for the same love and attention, 
and when supplied, responds vigorously. It is a fancy of 
mine that this is the plants’ way of returning thanks for 
the favors shown them. Every plant wants to fulfill its 
destiny the same as a human—to grow to be a thing of 
beauty, symmetrical in size, and a delight to the eye of the 
beholder ;—its mission to make the world better by its 
presence. 

Plants make few demands upon one’s time and energy. 
Their wants are satisfied when they are given a soft warm 
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bed of soil; a drink of water when they are thirsty; a bit 
of sunshine to make them pretty; and all the love that is 
in your heart for their kind.- This is all they ask: And 
when their requirements are granted, they repay with 
thanks a thousandfold, in true worth expressed in leaf, 
bud and blossom. 

There is an exception to every rule, and sometimes all 
plans fail, and the plant does not flourish. There is a 
means by which the desired result can be attained, but it 
would seem that at times the right key cannot be found. 
When plants are not pleased with their food or location 
they act plain sulky. They speak plainly and it’s only our 
own lack of understanding that prevents the correct inter- 
pretation of their message. Try a change if your plants 
are not doing well—change in location, food and drink. 
Watch them, study them, coax them. If they are slow in 
coming up, call them, go right down on your knees, put 
your lips close to the spot. where they are sleeping and— 
send them a wireless message straight from your heart. 

First, last and all the time love your plants. They will 
feel it, and glow and flourish under its beneficent influence. 
Try the plan for yourself—in that way conviction comes. 


CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON 





Auten’s Protest against “Quarantine 37” 

Plant Quarantine No. 37, as a plant quarantine, is be- 
lieved to be unohjecticnable. It is, as the writer under- 
stands it, only when it is used as a tariff wall to exclude 
various plant importations, at the option and discretion 
of the Federal Horticultural Board, that those who are in- 
terested offer protest. In the opinion of the writer this 
protest is thoroughly well justified. Plant Quarantine No. 
37 was made a law as a quarantine and not as a tariff and 
it is unfair to use it under the supposition that American 
growers are being protected against foreign growers. It 
is not a question of whether American growers need pro- 
tection, it is a question whether the present quarantine 
law is being regularly and properly administered. 

The matter has been discussed at such length that it 
is hardly worth while to take space in discussing it further. 
Apparently the Federal Horticultural Board is well en- 
trenched and those who are interested in allowing reason- 
ably free access of plant stocks of foreign growth into the 
United States have made little progress in convincing the 
Board that it is exercising an authority which the law as 
made does not give. 

But Auten goes further, he says that we should exclude 
everything except stocks of new species and varieties, and 
these to be brought in by the government and disseminated 
impartially, etc. This is bringing up the old question of 
whether this country should operate under free trade or 
protection. Personally the writer, although not voting 
regularly with the party which has most consistently ad- 
vocated free trade, has been, in principle, for many years 
a free trader and will doubtiess remain such. Protection 
to infant industries is all right enough prima facie, but it 
does not conform to a reasonable conception of what con- 
stitutes fair business between nations, nor does it square 


with experience. Materials which may be produced cheaper - 


in a foreign country than in the United States should be 
with few exceptions, allowed of import with little or no 
tariff. Furthermore, the only way this country can dis- 
pose of its great surplus of manufactured materials in the 
years to come, is to exchange them for goods of foreign 
production. A high protective tariff is a grave mistake 
from a business standpoint. Experience has proved this 
to be the case and recently enacted laws of this kind will 
also, in.a short time, prove the fallacy of the idea. 

Nevertheless, we are glad to present Auten’s ideas 
along this line for such further discussion as those who 
are interested may see fit to give to them. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Prof. Massey Wants Specimens 


of Gladiolus Diseases 


It may be of interest to readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
te know that Professor L. M. Massey, Cornell University, 
is continuing his investigations of diseases of the Gladi- 
olus. One bulletin entitled, “The hard rot diseases of Gla- 
diolus” (Cernell Bulletin No. 380), was published in 1916, 
and several shorter articles in technical publications have 
since been issued. At present Professor Massey is study- 
ing two rots of the corms in storage, namely “dry rot” and 
“Fusarium-rot,” both of which are caused by fungi. He is 
aiso studying a corm trouble known as “scab,” and a foli- 
age disease or leaf-spot. Some of the more technical 
phases of these investigations are now nearing completion. 
It is hoped that within the next year or so a bulletin may 
be issued which will cover all of the diseases of the Gladi- 
olus and make available for growers all information on 
troubles to which this plant is subject. 

It is generally recognized that the Gladiolus has few 
enemies, but that some few do exist, and that these may 
at times and under certain conditions become epidemic 
in severity are established facts. Most of the losses re- 
sulting from diseases are preventable, and it is in hopes 
of developing adequate and practical control measures 
that Professor Massey is continuing his studies. Gladi- 
olus growers are fortunate in having a pathologist inter- 
ested in their disease problems, and should take advantage 
of the opportunity by cooperating to the fullest extent. 

Professor Massey is in need of additional diseased ma- 
terial and requests the cooperation of growers in sending 
him diseased corms. A letter accompanying the specimens 
and setting forth the grower’s observations and opinions 
will be welcomed. It is natural to expect that all who 
grow even a limited number of plants will at times find a 
few corms showing rot. If the grower will save a few 
of these diseased corms and send them to Professor Mas- 
sey it -will materially aid him in his investigations. An 
acknowledgment of receipt of specimens will be made in 
all cases, and the grower supplied with all available infor- 
mation te date on the particular trouble. 

Send specimens to Professor L. M. Massey, Depart- 
ment of Plant Pathology, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
If desired, a-card sent to Professor Massey will bring sev- 
eral franked tags, each of which will carry up to four 
pounds, postage free. 


Nature and the Lessons of Life 


The article on another page, entitled “How Jack Frost 
Stimulates Plant Growth,” is interesting for the reason 
that it explains the ways of nature in protecting plants in 
the cooler climates. It is presumed that the same influence 
is at work in warmer climates, only at a higher range of 
temperature, as it is well known in greenhouse practice 
that plants for best results require a lower temperature at 
night than during the day. In other words, alternate heat 
and coid produce best results. 

Nature thus furnishes an object lesson to the human 
family. Mankind needs, for its best development, not a 
continuous period of ease and prosperity, but rather alter- 
nate periods of prosperity and depression. Likewise the 
individual requires, for his greatest development, not con- 
tinued prosperity, but also adversity. It is well known 
that the highest characters, and the greatest individual 
development, have been produced by what we are pleased 
to call hardship, but which those who know, understand un- 
der the more comprehensive name of the lessons of life. 
Naturally we all look for ease, and our activities and ener- 
gies are expended in the controlling of circumstances and 
conditions which give us ease and avoid hardship. It is 
fortunate for the progress of the human race, that few are 
able to accomplish their desires in this direction. 
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Flower Growing May Be Made To Pay 


Reports continue to come in of those who are growing 
flowers for local or near-by market. Summer hotels make 
good customers, and some of the hotels have permitted a 
stand or booth to be utilized which is kept supplied with 
outdoor flowers, such as Gladioli, Dahlias, Roses, Sweet 
Peas, etc. 

Other flower growers liave by setting up a stand, or 
simply displaying the flowers with a price card attached, 
along a main traveled highway, been able to secure a good 
and profitable trade in flowers. City dwellers, who-travel 
by automobile, are liberal purchasers of flowers, as in many 
cases, having no opportunity of growing flowers them- 
selves, they better appreciate them for this reason. Lo- 
calities where summer homes or summer resorts are in 
evidence will make a good location for the growing of flow- 
ers to provide an income. - 

It may be said that money derived from the sale of cut 
flowers during the Summer provides an income at a time 
when comparatively little money is otherwise available to 
many rural residents. 

If one is to attempt a roadside, or summer home, or 
summer resort market, flowers must be provided from June 
until September. Irises and Peonies, followed by Gladioli 
and Asters, make a good combination, but there are numer- 
ous other flowers which may also be available for the pur- 
pose. The most satisfactory results in supplying a cut 
flower market are, of course, secured by furnishing a con- 
tinuous supply of bloom throughout the Summer, and when 
selecting bulbs, seeds and plants for the purpose, this fact 
should be kept in mind. 


Love Your Work 


Miss Allison has some interesting things to say about 
plant orphans on the opposite page. She is quite right 
that we have all seen the little plant orphans and pitied 
and sympathized with them. She is also quite right that 
what the little orphans need is loving care. Those who 
would succeed with flowers must indeed love the work. 

Two different men at widely separated points, and sepa- 
rated by several years of time, both men being leaders 
in their chosen line, one a refrigerating engineer, the other 
a produce merchant, have given testimony to the Editor 
bearing on this subject. After a lapse of years the Edi- 
tor will repeat it, as nearly as he is able from memory. 
The engineer said: “You must get right down next to your 
problem if you expect to solve it. Don’t be afraid to get 
as close to your work as possible.” The produce merchant 
said: “One must love his work to make a success of it.” 

Nothing worth while in this world has ever been ac- 
complished by the “superficial dabbler.” It is the thorough 
man who produces results and accomplishes a useful pur- 
pose in life. Don’t expect to succeed by standing off at 
arm’s length and assuming the attitude of “let George do 
it.” Get your hands dirty: Work until you are tired: 
Assume responsibility: And don’t expect results otherwise. 
A love for the work you are engaged on is a prime neces- 
sity if you expect even a moderate degree of success. 








In another column we are printing this month some 
information on express classifications as furnished by our 
local agent at Calcium. These contain useful information 
to shippers of perishable goods in the fruit, floral and other 
lines. It should be noted that cut flowers are not covered 
by the classification given, and that what is printed is to 
show rules governing articles which may take a classifica- 
tion less than first class. Cut flowers take first class rates, 
and here is an opportunity for florists to get together and 
seek a lower classification. While cut flowers are not heavy 
in weight and necessarily draw a high rate, there is a very 
large volume of business handled, and the rate might be 
made lower by a systematic effort in this direction. 
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Transients May be Ignored 


Adella Prescott, in the Utica Garden Club department 
this month, under title “A Word of Warning,” has some 
interesting things to say, and with “transients” as a text 
a whole sermon might be preached. Suffice it is to say, 
however, that we always have with us in any field of hu- 
man activity, a large percentage of “transients”—people 
who never stick to anything for any length of time. Such 
people will enthuse over flowers this year, over automobiles 
next, year, over race horses the year after next; and no- 
body knows what all, the years following. They never 
stick to anything long enough to really know about it, nor 
are they really interested in anything, strictly speaking. 
They just think they are interested, that is all. 

But pity the poor “transients.” They can’t help it. 
Furthermore, as Miss Prescott suggests, don’t take them 
too seriously—their example is of no consequence. People 
of substance: pay little attention to the floating element 
of our population, whom the Editor is pleased to call in 
this connection, “the transients.” Like butterflies they 
float from one attractive thing to another, never lingering 
long, and making no impress on their surroundings. <A 
small handful of “the faithful” is worth a whole caravan 
of the inconsequential transients. 





The Flower Grower’s Editor in 
_Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 

The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, by L. H. 
Bailey, about which we have had quite a little to say in 
our advertising pages and elsewhere, has recognized the 
activities of the Editor in a line of human endeavor quite 
foreign to floriculture. 

A. V. Stubenrauch, under the head of “Storage,” in 
descriptive matter occupying about fourteen pages, tells 
about the storage of fruits and vegetables and therein illus- 
trates and describes the Cooper Gravity Erine System of 
cold storage, invented and patented by the Editor of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 

Incidentally Stubenrauch also uses considerable ma- 
terial from the Editor’s 800 page book, “Practical Cold 
Storage,” especially on the subjects of insulation, ventila- 
tion, humidity, etc., and many of the principles first illus- 
trated and described by the Editor are utilized without 
giving credit. 

But anyway it is a matter of not a little satisfaction 
to have one’s work recognized, either directly or indirectly. 
It is a human trait to want recognition for services 
rendered or for work done, and even though our names 
are not mentioned, if our work is spoken of, it is at least 
indirect recognition. 
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Civilization is Pleasure-Mad 

That the present tendency of the times is seen by others 
in much the same way as the Editor of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, is evident by the verses which are printed below. 

It will hardly come to the extreme which Gillilan sug- 
gests, but that the tendency is in that direction there is not 
the slightest doubt. When the greatest efforts of a people 
are given up to the manufacture of pleasure-making ma- 
chines, and their greatest thought and activity is given 
up to the driving of and riding in those machines, it is 
easy to see that the necessities of life are going to be 
neglected. The Editor saw this ten years ago, as the car- 
toon in the November issue evidences. We are not starved 
yet, even after a lapse of ten years, nor will we be starved 
in another ten years, as Gillilan suggests: But the awful 
waste of time and energy is quite appalling to the man 
who stops to think about it, and the stopping of progress 
toward development, civilization, and spiritual gain, is so 
great that it arrests the attention of the thinking man or 
woman in whatever walk of life. 

Gillilan’s verses are as follows: 


MOTOR MADNESS 


Where are the lads who should be at their school? 
Where are the men who work farms, as a rule? 
Where are the hands who were once building houses? 
Where are the help who made pants, coats and blouses? 
Where are the smiths who shod horses or mules? 
Where are the crowd with the carpenter tools? 
Where are the menders of uppers and heels? 

Working in plants that make automobiles. 


Where are the women who once were our cooks? 
Where are the she’s who taught school or kept books? 
Where are the ladies who laundered our clothing, 
Job that is looked upon now with such loathing? 
Where are the girls should be learning to teach? 
Where the pippin, the lulu, the peach? 

ey who once smiled as they served us our meals? 
Working in shops that make automobiles. 


Who is producing the food we must eat? 

Who that you know of is harvesting wheat? 

Who is that out trailing the soil-splitting plow? 
Who is stock-raising or dairying now? 

Who is engaged in the jobs that we need 

Never neglect if we’d clothe us, or feed? 

None!. We'll dispense with our clothing and meals— 
What do we want besides automobiles? 


Can’t you just see us, ten annums from now! 
Gone will be anvil and shuttle and vlow; 
Gone will be houses and gone will be food; 
Gone will be garments—we’ll all become nude. 
We will be shelterless quite, like as not, 

Each merely parked on a rubbish-strewn lot, 
Sitting, stone-dead, at a big steering-wheel 
Frozen and starved, in an automobile! 


STRICKLAND GILLILAN, (In The Roycroft) 





A Letter from Luther Burbank 

In a letter recently received from 
the best known plant breeder in the 
world, Luther Burbank, of Santa Rosa, 
Calif., he gives THE FLOWER GROWER 


practical, so well edited and so 

generally interesting as the one 

which you publish.” 

Readers of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
who have been telling the Editor from 


Walter Stager, 
Sterling, Il. 
We received your new Iris book and 


my secretary and I are both delighted 
with it. It is by long odds the best 





an endorsement which is perhaps as 
unqualified as it could well be. A part 
of the letter reads as follows: 


“Although my desk and sur- 
roundings are literally covered 
with magazines, books for re- 
view, etc., yet I always find many 
items of great interest in THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 

“I know of no other horticul- 
tural magazine published any- 
where which is so thoroughly 


time to time that they are pleased with 
the publication, will be glad to know 
that their good opinion is borne out 
by such an eminent authority. 

Be it known, however, that the Edi- 
tor fully appreciates the fact that THE 
FLOWER GROWER has not reached the 
acme of perfection, by any means, and 
that improvements will be made in 
same from time to time as circum- 
stances admit. 


book of its kind we have ever seen 
and I can see that its preparation has 
been a great delight to you and I want 
to congratulate you on the plate and 
press work in the book. You are in- 
deed fortunate and I give my entire 
approval to both the literary and me- 
chanical work of the entire book. The 
more I have occasion to read it the 
more I appreciate the work and study 
you have given it. It seems very com- 
plete in every way. 
LEE R. BONNEWITZ 


| 
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Winter Work With Dahlias 


BY CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


ONCE upon a time said: “Digging 

and storage of Dahlias end the joy- 

ous cycle of the most brilliant and 
gorgeous flower of the temperate zone. 
Planted with great expectations, 
tended with miser care, the wonderful 
blooms keenly delighted in as they re- 
vealed their amazing glories of form 
and color and profusion, their decline 
into the sere and yellow leaf of old 
age watched with a regretful eye, 
there comes a night, at last, sometimes 
as late as November 20, even as far 
north as New York or Philadelphia, 
when Jack Frost waves his baton for 
the finale, and stops the performance 
of this wonderful orchestra of color 
and beauty for the season.” 

But, (and this is the thing to be 
remembered), though the Dahlias are 
done you are not done with Dahlias. 
As much thought and care and even 
imagination must now be put into the 
harvesting and storage of the roots as 
has been lavished upon their cultiva- 
tion and enjoyment. Wrapped up in 
the earth-colored tubers are the glo- 
ries of another Summer. The Dahlia 
grower must visualize the planting of 
the far-away next Spring; the blooms 
he hopes to enjoy again; and the next 
harvest, a year away. If he will go 
over in his mind the successive stages 
of the season’s work ended by frost, 
and the duplication of this work, with 
improvements, for the year to come, 
the grower will dig and store his pre- 
cious roots more carefully, and will 
anticipate and prevent not a few an- 
noyances and even serious troubles. 
He can lessen his tribulations and en- 
— his joys by doing certain careful 

things between frost and the following 


| Spring. 


THERMOMETERS—STORAGE 
TEMPERATURES 


Inspection of Dahlia roots two or 


| three times during the Winter is not 


only advisable, but is, for the amateur, 
entirely possible. Home cellars are 
not always ideal storage rooms. The 
low temperature of excessive and un- 
usual cold snaps may include the 
stored roots in its death-dealing em- 
brace. More than likely the cellar is 
too warm throughout the Winter, and 
the air so dry that it absorbs the life- 
preserving moisture from the roots, as 
a blotter takes ink from the written 
page. Invest in an excellent, not a 
cheap, thermometer. A maximum and 
minimum thermometer costs about 
seven dollars and is worth much more. 
It automatically indicates, by means 
of its moving marker, both the coldest 
and the warmest hours in each twenty- 


four, and just how many degrees. Thus 
it affords an accurate, scientific daily 
test of your storage temperatures, re- 
vealing harmful extremes of either 
heat or cold. Tack a sheet of paper 
conveniently near and record the ther- 
mometer’s readings. In the course of 
two or three average Winters you will 
have exact data as to the suitability of 
your storage room. The thermometer 
can be placed in different parts of the 
cellar, and if its records warrant, your 
roots can be moved to another location. 
One position may be as much as fifteen 
degrees colder than another, as an 
average throughout the Winter. The 
transfer of the maximum and mini- 
mum thermometer to the porch when 
Summer comes will give the gardener 
one of the most interesting daily ob- 
servations he can possibly make, and 
he will wonder how he ever got along 
without such an interesting scientific 
aid to horticulture. The possession of 
an excellent and accurate thermometer 
fosters a happy but harmless egoism. 
Half a dozen gardening neighbors will 
give you as many different “hottest 
day” reports in midsummer, from their 
cheap instruments. But you know; 
you really do. 

A farmer’s wife, near me, found 
that her cellar would freeze at least 
once each Winter. So she wrapped her 
Dahlia roots in newspapers and put 
them in a spare room cn the third 
floor, which was quite cold, the home 
being stove heated. A friendly neigh- 
bor with an-ideally cool cellar, (forty- 
five degrees), may be glad to accom- 
modate your roots alongside of his 
own, and the exchanging of a variety 
or two in the Spring fosters friend- 
ship. Your roots can be moved to an- 
other house any day when the air is 
above freezing. 


AVOID DEAD FOLIAGE IN STORAGE 


An amateur of my acquaintance who 
has done many things successfully 
from intuition or instinct, so to speak, 
did a very unwise thing last year when 
he included in his Dahlia storage wisps 
of blackened foliage. He reasoned that 
a bit of foliage here and there would 
tend to conserve moisture, and lessen 
evaporation. Of course each leaf 
rotted and became a fungus center. 
Some of his roots completely rotted, 
and the damage was found spreading 
to surrounding clumps when he started 
to separate for planting. Bits of 
frosted leaves are quite apt to be in- 
cluded accidentally with roots when 
they are packed away. Midwinter in- 
spection will stop any damage, often 
serious with costly varieties. Decay 
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spots can be thoroughly cut away and 
powdered lime, or a fifty-fifty blend of 
lime and flowers of sulphur rubbed 
inito the wounds and cut surfaces, and 
the roots carefully covered again. 

WINTERING THE DIFFICULT ONES 

Some of the most beautiful and de- 
sirable modern Dahlias are extremely 
difficult to winter, the roots being 
largely fibrous rather than thick, 
fleshy tubers. Some of the expert 
growers have for years earnestly cau- 
tioned against covering Dahlia roots 
with sand, sawdust, ashes, or dried 
earth. But with the advent of these 
latest fibrous-rooted Dahlia creations 
commercial growers and amateurs 
alike have HAD to do something dif- 
ferent. The use of fresh sand (that 
has never been used before for similar 
purpose and so is free of fungus and 
bacterial life) is advocated by quite a 
few, who claim almost one hundred per 
cent success. One man declares that 
he loses practically none of his Jn- 
sulinde roots (a notoriously poor win- 
ter keeper) by packing tightly in sand, 
and moistening the top of the pack 
with a very little water once a fort- 
night. 

Geisha is another Dahlia most tick- 
lish to carry over Winter. Commercial 
growers have found it impossible to 
book orders with certainty till after 
the roots were divided in the Spring. 
A Massachusetts grower now claims 
his method of handling Geisha and 
similar difficult roots is entirely effi- 
cient. The stalk is cut off close to the 
tubers, and when work allows the 
tubers themselves are divided within a 
fortnight after digging. roots 
are cut off. Stored in this way prac- 
tically all varieties can be kept with- 
out difficulty until Spring. One won- 
ders if this practice means that the 
divided and trimmed tubers are stored 
as closely as potatoes, and keep be- 
cause air spaces are largely eliminated. 

I suppose every Dahlia grower for 
the retail trade receives letters from 
customers each Spring stating, “I lost 
my entire crop of roots during the 
Winter.” The amateur need not suf- 
fer this loss. 

COMPOSTING BONE MEAL 

Another bit of cold weather Dahlia 
work is the composting of bone meal. 
In many sections the ground can be 
worked enough to mix ground bone 
with four or five parts of friable earth, 
or with a generous addition of ieaf- 
mould. Ground bone requires almost 
or quite three months to decompose to 
any alarming extent. So, when put 
into the ground when the tuber is 
planted the Dahlia plant gets very lit- 
tle of its phosphoric acid till nearly 
blooming time. Since this element of 
plant food is of the utmost value for 
Dahlias, giving constitution, sturdi- 
ness, vigor, to the plant, and profuse- 
ness of bloom, it is obviously common 
sense to supply it to the plants in im- 
mediately available form. Remember 
the proportions of your compost. A 
coffeecup of bone meal is none too 
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much for each tuber. If the compost 
is one part bone, five of earth, six 
measures of the compost must _be 
placed about each tuber in the Spring 
to secure one measure of the ground 


bone. Stack the compost in the open - 


with the top a little concave, to catch 
the rain. If it can be shoveled over 
and over once a fortnight beginning 
early in Spring, so much the better. 
It can be mixed in a wheelbarrow, a 
large box, or in ashes containers, be- 
fore stacking up. 


PERMANENT TAGS OR LABELS 


Finally, don’t put off the important 
tags until planting time comes, when 
everything pertaining to gardening 
speeds up into a frantic rush. Do it 
now. Aluminum tags can be pur- 
chased. Tacked to attractive little 
wooden billets, for wiring to stakes 
when planting, they are ideal. For 
extensive plantings, where one is so 
happy as to have half a dozen or more 
of each sort, wooden markers two feet 
long, two and a half to three inches 
wide, of lumber about an inch thick 
are fine. They will last years if the 
half to be driven into the ground is 
dipped in an asphalt paint (about 
seventy-five cents per gallon) ; and the 
other half painted three coats of out- 
side white, each application put on 
thinly, and allowed to thoroughly dry. 
Plant names can be put on with a very 
small brush in black, hand-lettered. 
For about two dollars an alphabet of 
handsome brass stencils, giving a iet- 
ter an inch high, can be obtained. It 
is delightful. winter work to prepare 
these markers, and they will give dis- 
tinction to the garden. Their value 
for convenience, accuracy, not to men- 
tion the gardener’s self-respect, is be- 
yond telling. Do it now. 


Decorative Dahlias of 
American Origin 
By J. K. ALEXANDER 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 

Most of the leading garden and cut- 
flower Dahlias are of American pro- 
duction. The Decorative type seems 
to be the type that Americans have 
singled out and endeavored to improve, 
it being nearest to our own ideas of 
a perfect Dahlia. There are two dif- 
ferent classes of hybridizers; those 
breeding for the largest flowers ob- 
tainable, solely for exhibition pur- 
poses, and those who endeavor to pro- 
duce Dahlias for garden, decorative 
and cut-flower purposes. I will deal 
herein with those of the latter class 
in which I am most interested. Good 
cut-flower Dahlias seem to give best 
satisfaction, blossoming early, abun- 
dantly, and continuously. Most ama- 
teurs prefer a plant that will produce 
a dozen to twenty-five good blooms, to 
one that will produce but three or four 
gigantic flowers. 

The finest of the Decorative Dahlias 
for garden, cut-flower and decorative 
purposes I believe to be Darlene, an 
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exquisite shade of live shell-pink with 
a dainty blending of white at the cen- 
ter. This is one of my own creations 
and is not only the earliest, but one of 
the most abundant. From California 
comes Mina Burgle without doubt the 
finest scarlet Decorative Dahlia for 
cut-flower purposes. One of our New 
Jersey specialists has given us Queen 
Mary, a beautiful rose-pink with a 
silvery sheen, that is destined to be- 
come a favorite garden Dahlia. My 
seedling Dahlia, Frank A. Walker, is 
unquestionably the finest lavender- 
pink cut-flower variety on the market. 
Another Californian, the finest pure 
white, is Shasta. It has long stems, 
and is a good cut-flower variety, be- 
ing surpassed by one only, the variety 
Madonna, which is white with a slight 
tint of pink, and the best white shade 
for cut-flower purposes. One of my 
1913 seedlings, named Freedom, be- 
cause it is so free-flowering, is the 
best deep crimson-red. W. W. Rawson 
classed by some as a show, is another 
very good bloomer that is always de- 
pendable. It was originated by Al 
Johnson and is the best of its color. 
Another very waxy and pure white 
Decorative is Mrs. Ella Cline, worthy 
of a place in every garden. Sylvia or 
Dolly, the well-known “Pond Lily Dah- 
lia” used by florists all over the coun- 
try, is an American production. Jack 
Rose is another well known Dahlia 
from New Jersey, but because it fades 
in the sun in my garden, I do not 
recommend it. 


Dahlia Stalk Borer — 

Storing Dahlia Tubers 

The query of Nellie S. Cowley in 
the November number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER is easily answered. She de- 
scribes graphically the very meanest 
pest which visit Dahlias, and the hard- 
est to prevent: the stalk borer. 

Any one who has this trouble is 
usually told to split open the stalk and 
pull the worm out by the aid of a wire. 
This sounds simple enough, but such 
treatment by a novice does almost as 
much damage as the worm himself. If 
the stalk is a large one, he can easily 
drop down almost to the root—far be- 
yond the reach of the wire—and he is 
wary enough to do so the moment he 
feels a disturbance of the stalk. I 
have found the better way is to hunt 
out the original hole where he had en- 
tered—often not larger than a pin 
hole—and opening it enough to be able 
to insert the point of an ordinary 
medicine dropper, pour in as much so- 
luticn of arsenate of lead as the stem 
will hold. It is well to be on the safe 
side and not let the arsenate of lead 
be very strong. I usually use a little 
more than half the strength of the 
average spray. The borer succumbs 
immediately, and if the plant is not 
too far gone, a little pruning will be 
all that is necessary. — 

If only the branch is affected, it is 
best to cut it off and burn, in order to 
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destroy any chance of a return of the 
borer to another stalk. 

If the garden has been much infested 
by borers, the tubers, on planting time 
next Spring, should be dipped in arse- 
nate, as I feel very sure that they are 
able to winter over on the old roots 
during the first stage of their exist- 
ence. 


In reply to your request for sugges- 
tions for packing Dahlia roots, every 
one must work out his own salvation 
to a certain extent. A perfectly dry 
cellar, with a temperature of 40°, with 
the tubers packed in wooden boxes 
filled with sand, covering them to the 
neck, is perfect. My own cellar is so 
dry that I do not even need to dry the 
sand before putting them away. Oth- 
ers may have a slight dampness, 
hardly discernible, which will require 
that the sand be thoroughly dried out 
before packing. It is not necessary to 
place the roots upside down, if they 
have been well drained out before 
packing. I have also had success in 
packing roots in barrels filled with 
light, dry soil, and feel that for those 
to whom sand is a difficulty, this 
method will be found very good. In 
any case, the whole root must be pro- 
tected from the air, to avoid any 
chance of drying out. In their native 
land they must naturally remain in 
the ground. It is best always to fol- 
low nature as far as possible. 

In warmer climates where cellars 
are always damp, many people keep 
the roots in the ground, mulching. 
heavily. This is an excellent way if 
they are lifted early and divided be- 
fore they grow too tall to separate. 


Mrs. CHARLES H. Stout 


Gladiolus—Rose Ash 


Chas. E. F. Gersdorff gives the ori- 
gin of Rose Ash as Metzner, and also 
Diener, but Carl Salbach, of Oakland, 
Calif., has the credit of putting the 
variety on a commercial basis by 
propagating it rapidly from bulblets. 

Rose Ash, as described by Chas. E. 
F.. Gersdorff is as follows: 

“According to Ridgeway’s Color 
Chart I find it to be old rose from tube 
to edges, in and out; overlaid and 
blended daphne pink, and daphne red. 
Bases of petal straw yellow dusted 
eugenia red. General effect what is 
commonly known as “Ashes of Roses.” 
It is fine in its pastel coloring—fine in 
the garden—and fine as a cut flower. 
It has great decorative possibilities.” 

Rose Ash is a wonderful grower and 
a bed of this variety is always the 
center of attraction. Rose Ash blends 
especially well in a mahogany setting 
or against any of the tans or autumn 
brown shades. 

Mr. Salbach reports that Rose Ash 
is easily grown from bulblets to first 
size in one season. 

Rose Ash is distinctive and beauti- 
= and demands a place in every gar- 

en. 
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Y NOVEMBER comments on 
M new varieties have in part 

proved wrong, and in part open 
to misinterpretation; and yet perhaps 
my mistake may draw attention to cer- 
tain phases of the subject which merit 
our careful consideration. Elsewhere 
you may read an extremely pleasant 
commentory from Mr. Murrell. I shall 
share with you a letter from Mr. Bliss, 
but I wish to give special prominence 
to an explanation from Mr. Dykes to 
whom our Iris interests owe so much 
of value. He says: 

“In the comments on Iris catalogues 
on page 314 of the November issue there 
is a reflection by Mr. Sturtevant on va- 
rieties of Irises to which I am supposed 
to have given names. May I take this 
opportunity of pointing out that the four 
names: Mi Niobe, Pedro, and Prin- 
cess were given by Messrs. Waterer, Sons 
and Crisp, and not by me, to plants which 
they claim to have received from my gar- 
den several years ago. In fairness to 
myself I must, however, say that I have 
never authorized these names, nor had 
any opportunity of deciding whether the 
plants in question should distributed 
as i raised by me. : 

“Mr. Sturtevaat’s remarks seem partic- 
ularly unfortunate, because I think I 
may claim that I have always erred 
rather on the side of naming too few 
than of naming too many.” 

W. R. DYKES 


Mr. Dykes brings out very clearly 
the fact that no firm should introduce 
a variety without the full authoriza- 
tion of the originator; and it is a point 
that should receive even greater em- 
phasis. That it should happen in com- 
plete good faith is easily understand- 
able and yet we must guard against 
its becoming a commonplace. There 
are many raisers of i and I 
doubt if any one of them actually de- 
troys all the discarded plants. In other 
words, there are an ever increasing 
number of good, or fair, varieties, 
nameless to be sure, but perhaps worth 
naming according to some standards, 
which, in a sort of endless chain, are 
being passed from garden to garden. 
At any time, one of these may be “dis- 
covered in a private garden,” propa- 
gated and introduced. Apparently such 
has been the origin of Fairy, and of 
Loie Fuller; and, in this country at 
least, of many stocks of pallidas. That 
originators should deny their friends 
the pleasures of owning even nameless 
beauties, seems an unnecessary selfish- 
ness, but that the recipients should 
take every precaution to prevent the 
gift becoming of commercial value is 
only a matter of justice; of justice 
both to the originator and to the buy- 
ing public. 

Mr. Murrell brings up another point, 
viz.: Confusion in nomenclature. It 
seems to me that it is distinctly up to 
the introducer to take every precau- 








tion to see that the name is new and 
as yet unused. The Society can offer 
him the facilities, or can call his atten- 
tion to an error, but it clearly cannot 
be expected to foresee who may intro- 


duce what at any time. By the way, 
I fully agree with Mr. Murrell in 
thinking that many Irises similarly 
described, are most distinct, one from 
another, to the eye. I do contend, 
however, that unless these differences 
can be clearly presented in the written 
description there is something funda- 
mentaily wrong. There is no occasion 
to my mind for offering the amateur 
twenty or more varieties of a similar 
hue, when one of a certain height and 
season will satisfy his color require- 
ments. Slight improvements please 
the connoisseur, but are of doubtful 
general value. It is a big question 
whether they are of sufficient value for 
introduction. I think that the more 
frank and widespread the discussion 
on these points, and aiso on prevailing 
prices, the better the development of 
our hobby will be. 


With increased competition between 
novelties, names are, I think, becom- 
ing of increasing value. Perhaps, it is 
a minor point and yet there is consid- 
erable amusement, even profit, to be 
derived from a consideration of the 
psychological effect of certain names. 
A word, whether heard or read, may 
be merely a word, but it may also prove 
the opening key to thoughts of pain or 
pleasure, of distaste or gratification. 
The name of a known variety brings to 
our mind a picture of the variety, the 
name of an unknown variety should 
engender the desire to purchase and 
just in so far as it brings pleasant 
images to our mind, just so far are we 
led into reading the description, and 
finally sending in our order. As that 
is the result desired by the introducer, 
he should consider carefully his choice 
of names. The purchase of a poor va- 
riety represents to the purchaser “the 
defeat of a wish, reflection on personal 
sagacity as a buyer, and violation of 
trust,” all of which react upon the 
seller. To an extent also, a poor name 
attached to a good variety has a deter- 
rent effect upon purchase. Who of us 
would not select Delight and Brandy- 
wine (but perhaps you are prohibi- 
tion) rather than Dusk and Kastor? 
Aphrodite, Silver Mist, and even Sap- 
phire; carry pleasant associations 
with them despite the fact that I have 
recently cast aspersions in their direc- 
tion, and while I think of it, Mr. Bliss 
writes me that Aphrodite, the Iris, is 
a beautiful flower of fine form and of 
purer and clerrer color than Dream. 
And what about Dream as a name? 
Does it recall night-mares or gardens 
of delight? 
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Before going into some detail as to 
the apparent influence of names, 
(names that for fear of treading upon 
certain toes I shall select chiefly from 
those used by Miss Sturtevant), I 
want to consider the use of personal 
names as applied to plants from this 
viewpoint. Even the name of a popu- 
lar personality will undoubtedly gen- 
erate as much opposition as approba- 
tion in the general mind; particularly 
would this be the case of political lead- 
ers; while in the case of comparative 
nonentities, the only possible appeal 
is from the mellifiuous arrangement 
of the letters. To name an Iris after a 
friend, may be to honor them for a few 
passing years, but it is a rather empty 
honor, and may, in fact, actually 
retard the successful distribution of 
a fine thing. It might be fun to know 
a Kitty Kingsbury, but a Mrs. Kessler, 
—well, we may or may not like her 
on further acquaintance. Maggie or 
Elinor, Katrinka or Judith arouse a 
variety of preconceived notions based 
on experience. 

Glow, Glowing Embers, Delight, 
Reverie, Milky Way, Hope, are all 
names that find a quick and pleasur- 
able response in any mind. To the 
more observant, Afterglow, Aurora, 
Dawn, Dusk, Gray Morn, Pageant, 
Opera, and many more prove to be 
names worthy of second thought. As 
a name, Shekinah is very poor. Rarely 
do people throw the accent on the long 
i of the second syllable where it be- 
longs, and still more rarely do they 
know its true significance. Despite the 
merited popularity of the flower the 
name is undoubtedly a handicap. A 
name like Munite we connect rather 
with munitions from the looks of the 
thing. Bluet for the same reason car- 
ries the sense of blue, a color that is 
usually desired, and to some may also 
carry a remembrance of the little 
“Bluets,” Houstonia caerulea, which 
carpets the spring fields. The use of a 
foreign language tends to restrict the 
appeal, whether it is in the case of La 
Neige or Taj Mahal, of Alhambra or 
Schwannhilde. To some the words 
mean much, to most nothing. The fact 
that the plant may belie its name, of 
course, develops dire disappointment, 
and a certain distaste. Beauty is an 
example. Perfection does not satisfy 
our ideal. Few flowers, in themselves, 
suggest their proper name; but if they 
should it is clearly an advantage to use 
that name even though it may not have 
a broad appeal in itself. Afterglow 
is both appropriate and pleasing; De- 
mure is appropriate, and I think natu- 
rally much less attracting; Thunder- 
cloud suits the plant, but I doubt very 
much if it appeals to the average 
buyer. 

To a large extent, the psychology of 
names bears out and makes reasonable 
the usual regulations in a code of 
nomenclature which forbid the use of 
possessives, discourages the use of 
personal names, particularly when pre- 
fixed by Mr., Mrs., etc., and in 
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general forbids length, difficulty of 
pronunciation, or spelling. Any one 
of these ‘points detracts from the com- 
mercial value of the name and to tell 
the truth unpleasant associations de- 
tract also. Take, for example, Vinca 
minor. As a Latin name it means to 
the initiate a vaiuable evergreen 
ground cover, as Myrtle it carries to 
many of us memories of death, while 
as Periwinkle it seems a happy occu- 
pant of the garden. 

You will find in the new Code of 
Horticultural Nomenclature now in 
preparation by the American Joint 
Committee that all species of plants 
common in the trade have been pre- 
sented with common every-day names. 
You will find our old friend, Iris ver- 
sicolor masquerading as Common Blue, 
pseudacorus as Common Yellow, pris- 
matica as Cube, susiana as Constan- 
tinople, which it seems to me will re- 
sult in confusion worse confounded, 
and in many cases with an amusing 
neglect of the psychological aspects. 

In a general consideration of names 
and their appeal, Mr. Bliss seems to 
me often particularly happy in his se- 
lections. The names Drake, Rodney, 
Benbow, etc. may not be particularly 
appropriate to a flower but they have 
brevity, a pleasing sound, and in their 
application to varieties of a certain 
type, a rather helpful group associa- 
tion. Dominion, I feel sure, owes much 
of its broad appeal to the name; and 
I doubt extremely if Bruno and Swazi, 
despite their storied superiority, will 
have as wide a publicity. The use of 
textile names, Cretonne and Dimity, 


are undoubtedly suggestive to the 
women, but mean little to men. The 
new Citronella, which Mr. Bliss writes 
me “as calling across the plots of all 
the other Irises,” with its soft yellow 
and crimson tones, has to me a varied 
sort of associative appeal, where bril- 
liance, a ‘moreish’ taste, and a diminu- 
tive, blend in the wild phantasmagoria 
of a dream. 

Examples might be multiplied with- 
out end, their consideration is pleas- 
ant, one that may be indulged in with 
profit, by the introducer of new varie- 
ties. 

The New Year is upon us. I hope 
that all our old members are still with 
us and that another year will show an 
even greater list of achievements than 
the last. To be specific, I await com- 
ments on our first attempt to publish 
authoritative descriptions of varieties. 
The second hundred are nearing com- 
pletion and should reflect the criticisms 
bestowed upon the first. My faith in 
New Year’s resolutions is as brief as 
the usual duration of said resolutions 
and yet let us get together and work 
not only for a bigger and better, but 
even for a more serviceable society. 
Service to everyone who grows an Iris 
should be our aim as it is our reason 
for existence. 

R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 
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Notes on Mr. Sturtevant’s Comments on 
Irises in the November Flower Grower 


BY PERCY B. 


LL IRIS LOVERS must surely ap- 
preciate the great value of the 
articles which appear so regu- 

larly over the signature of R. S. Stur- 
tevant in THE FLOWER GROWER. On 
my side of the water English enthu- 
siasts look forward to these articles 
month by month, and obtain both 
pleasure and profit from them, and I 
feel sure that I am right when I state 
that there is no writer whose opinions 
carry more weight among Iris grow- 
ers than those of the Secretary of the 
American Iris Society. 

It is because of the importance at- 
tached to Mr. Sturtevant’s pronounce- 
ments that it seems necessary that I 
should, as the partner responsible for 
my firm (G. G. Whitelegg & Company) 
in Iris matters, deal with one or two 
points arising out of his comments in 
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the November issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, in order to correct any mis- 
apprehension which may be caused by 
his remarks. 

Dealing firstly with the four varie- 
ties Mignon, Niobe, Pedro and Prin- 
cess listed in Messrs. Waterer’s Iris 
Catalogue this year, I should like it to 
be made quite clear to American Iris 
growers that Mr. Dykes has never au- 
thorized the distribution of these 
Irises under his name as the raiser; 
he was not consulted regarding the 
names, nor has he ever approved of 
them. It is, perhaps, as well that I 
should state that my firm has the sole 
right of distributing Mr. Dykes’ nov- 
elties. 

As regards the names of Simplicity 
and Ruby I must frankly admit that 
the fault in naming these is mostly 
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my own. My only excuse is that, al- 
though I have been a member of the 
American Iris Society for some con- 
siderable time, I only received a copy 
of the Check List last month, and I 
was not aware, when these two Irises 
were named, that the names had al- 
ready been appropriated. These varie- 
ties will be re-named in the next issue 
of our Iris Catalogue. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to say 
something on the subject of the laven- 
der varieties. Mr. Sturtevant, per- 
haps rightly, thinks that there are too 
many new varieties of this colour; and 
yet, reading between the lines, I fear 
he has not seen several of the varieties 
he names. It is always difficult, for 
obvicus reasons, to go into any consid- 
erable detail in the descriptions in an 
Iris Catalogue, and I think that the 
general colour description lavender is 
used to cover a number of very dis- 
tinct varieties which growers have 
every justification for distributing. 
For example, Sapphire is almost iden- 
tical in colour (even to the prominent 
yellow beard) with Goldcrest, but it is 
much dwarfer, freer flowering and 
comes into flower quite ten days ear- 
lier. Silver Mist is an absolutely dis- 
tinct shade of pale, silvery lavender; 
there is no resemblance between Mlle. 
Schwarz and Viking, nor between 
Queen Caterina and Commodore. I 
would grant that if we consider one 
character only—say size of flower— 
we have too many lavender selfs, but 
other characters have their value and 
utility in the Iris garden; height and 


- flowering season are among the most 


important. 

As regards the so-called “pinks,” I 
greatly regret that I have not yet seen 
in good form some of the American 
varieties named. Mr. Dykes’ Aphrodite 
is distinct from, and infinitely more 
beautiful than any other variety of 
this colour in my collection. It is very 
tall, and a vigorous grower, with stout 
flower stems,' free flowering and re- 
liable. The colour is particularly 
“clean” and bright, (Rep. des Coul- 
eurs, No. 198, 3/4), and is all the more 
attractive because set off by the little 
flush of white at the centre of the 
blade. Surely this is an Iris with a 
future. I feel, however, that the de- 
scription “pink” is an abuse when used 
in connection with Irises; our hybrid- 
ists have a long way to go before they 
give us a true pink, such as we have 
in the Rose. 

I must express my cordial agree- 
ment with Mr. Sturtevant’s remarks 
on the Iris Notes published by Lee R. 
Bonnewitz. These are indeed. worth 
while, and are the considered opinions 
of a man who is one of the keenest 
enthusiasts I have ever met, and who 
is, by reason of his knowledge, free- 
dom from prejudice, and power of ap- 
preciation which goes with a real sense 
of beauty of form and colour, well 
qualified to give us real guidance. I 
hesitate to express my own opinions, 
and yet I think it may interest Ameri- 
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can Iris lovers to know which [rises 
an English grower considers the best. 
It must be remembered that I have not 
yet seen the very latest American in- 
troductions and that my opinions may, 
therefore, be prejudiced in favor of 
the later European varieties. 

So far I have seen no varieties so 
good as the best of Bliss’ Dominion 
race for form, size, and colouring. 
Lent A. Williamson stands easily first 
of all of the American varieties with 
me; it is a good grower and free flow- 
ering. I consider Bruno the best Iris 
I have ever seen, and this is followed 
closely (in order of merit) by Moa, 
Cardinal, Tenebrae, Duke of Bedford, 
Asia, Souvenir de Mad. Gaudichau, 
Swazi, Aphrodite, Magnifica, Glamour 
and Mile. Schwarz. It would be pos- 
sible to select twelve others of nearly 
equal merit to some of this selection, 
but in my opinion those I have named 
are the best Irises now in cultivation. 





| The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 








In the August FLOWER GROWER 
Edward Auten, Jr., asks, “What do 
you, fellow Peony Grower, do for flow- 
ers when your Peonies are not in 
bloom?” If Mr. Auten is addressing 
this inquiry to professionals who grow 
flowers for the cut flower market, then 
the Glad Philosopher may be rushing 
in where he should fear to tread, but 
as it is one of my pet hobbies to have 
a bouquet of choice flowers on my desk, 
usually fresh every morning, from 
early Spring until late Autumn, as 
well as one on the dining table and 
usually numerous others in the house 
and on the porches through a good 
portion of the year, I am taking the 
liberty of telling him how and where I 
get them. 

Besides making the grand and im- 
posing display in June my Peony beds 
furnish most of the other cut flowers 
during the earlier season. For a num- 
ber of years I have experimented quite 
a little to find the ideal filler for my 
Peony beds, having tried out for the 
purpose: Narcissi in many varieties; 
Early, Cottage, Darwin and Breeder 
Tulips; German, Siberian, Japanese, 
Spanish, English and Dutch Irises; 
Lilies; Columbines; Delphiniums; 
Shasta Daisies; Chrysanthemums; 
Dahlias; Gladicli and Asters. My 
Peonies are stagger planted in double 
rows, three to four feet apart each 
way, and I find that Narcissi and Tu- 
lips make ideal fillers for the spaces. 
In the center of my Peony beds I used 
to plant mostly Irises, but the Iris 
keeps a crowding and shifting its po- 
sition so fdst, that in a few years it 
has sprawled over on the tops of the 
Peonies, leaving barren roots where 
it was first assigned. So the Iris now 
goes to the garden proper, and the 
Phlox succeeds it largely as a center 
filler for the Peony bed. The Phlox in- 
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creases more slowly and if the clumps 
overspread their allotted situations, all 
that is necessary is to remove the sur- 
plus outside growth and the old center 
does not die or even reiuse to bloom. 
Another recommendation for the 
Phlox in the Peony bed is that, unlike 
the Iris, it remains modestly incon- 
spicuous during the time the Peony is 
disporting its glorious charms, com- 
ing into flower later, at the very time 
most needed to brighten up the rows, 
and continuing to keep them bright all 
Summer and well into the late Au- 
tumn, if the dead flower-heads are re- 
moved. 

The bulbous Irises and some of the 
Tulips, if not taken up and reset, will 
peter out in a few years; but the Nar- 
cissus is a stayer. Siberian Irises in- 
crease very rapidly, and the closely 
matted, tough roots are quite hard to 
remove. With me the Chrysanthemum 
did not measure up to expectations 
and my Shasta Daisies degenerated, 
becoming coarse after the first year. 
An occasional plant of Gypsophila and 
of Delphinium, var. B na, give 
a charm to the landscape effect when 
planted in the middle of the Peony 
row. 

Usually the first year after starting 
a new Feony bed I use Gladioti as a 
filler. The spaces between the plants 
make ideal locations to set out the lit- 
tle colonies of bulblets already started 
in the house; and in the center of the 
beds are planted bulbs of the new va- 
rieties of the year, for testing. The 
second year the bed is given its per- 
manent planting. 

Gladioli,—and_ the Gladiolus is the 
summer cut flower supreme,—planted 
at intervals to furnish bloom continu- 
ously from July to October, together 
with Dahlias, belong also to the gar- 
den proper and are so relegated; and 
the Rose, which must not be over- 
looked, since some varieties keep on 
blooming after the Peony has quit, 
graces its own separate Court of 
Honor. 





THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


Winter Bouquets 


Nothing adds more materially to the 
attractive appearance of the inside of a 
home than flowers, yet in Winter many 
homemakers feel that they must do with- 
out them. Unless there is — win- 
dow space that car for potted 
|» ag the home is without flowers of any 

n 

Recently at a Farmers’ Short Course 
an attractive exhibit of Winter bouquets 
and table plants was displayed. The ex- 
hibit attracted the attention of both men 
and women. Bouquets made from dried 

pods, gathered at the roadside, 
some tinted with paints by the ingenuous 
housekeeper, were much admired. Many 
weeds have attractive weed pods. Take 
Milkweed, for example; its pod bursts, 
and the seeds, with their downy wings, 
fly away, leaving a dry, brown pod of 
beautiful shape which may be left in its 
natural state or tinted inside with one 
color and on the outside with another. 

Some of the grasses which one sees 
along country roadsides make effective 
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bouquets for winter use. Rose hips and 
other red berries from wild shrubs are 
effective when placed with the grasses, 


or they can be used alone. 


Bittersweet, a vine which grows in cer- 
tain parts of the United States, produces 
a bright berry, orange outside, with a red- 
orange center. Bittersweet is one of the 
most effective plants available for win- 
ter bouquets. If gathered while the out- 
side of the berry is still green, the plant 
will hold its leaves throughout the Win- 
ter; if gathered after the berries have 
turned orange, the leaves commonly dry 
up and drop from the stem. Old Bitter- 
sweet may be freshened by immersing it 
in water, allowing ‘t to remain until the 
berries are plump again. Bittersweet is 
especially attractive arranged in a brass 
bowl or basket. It is also pleasing placed 
in reed or raffia baskets or wall pockets. 
Being a vine, it can be gathered in long 
sprays, which can be hung along a stair 
rail, across a mantel or elsewhere. 

Grape fruit seeds planted in a suitable 
bowl or fern dish will develop into plants 
that are refreshingly decorative as cen- 
ter pieces for the dining table. These 
seeds grow slowly; it takes about two 
an to develop attractive plants from 
them. 

Carrots and Parsnips will grow rapidly 
in pots, the tops making beautiful clus- 
ters of green decoration. 

Bulbs to be planted in water or in 
earth should be grown in every home, 
since they produce beautiful flowers at 
little expense, of either time or money. 

Straw flowers, grown in the garden, 
produce blossoms of various shades. This 
should be planted in any climate where 
they will grow. The blossoms are dried, 
making gay bouquets to be used through 
the Winter. 

Children in the home will be interested 
in gathering the material for winter 
bouquets. Children need to be taught to 
observe the beauties of nature. What 
could be a better method of instruction 
than sending them to the woods and pas- 
tures in the fall months to bring home 
the things they find which to them seem 
fitted for winter bouquets? Children are 
keenly interested in watching plants 
grow, and the planting of seeds or bulbs 
to grow in the house always forms a 
source of enjoyment. Every home-maker 
will admit that the dining table is more 
attractive with than without a bouquet 
of some kind placed at its center. 

Interior decorators say that in order 
to make a room as attractive as it should 
be there should be spots of bright cok : 
used in the scheme of decoration. Win- 
ter bouquets may furnish this color where 
beautiful vases and other bric-a-brac are 
out of the question. 

Perhaps the housekeeper says that she 
is too busy to “bother” with such things; 
perhaps she does have endless duties to 
perform, but one of the objects sought 
in planning a house that is to be a home 
is to make it “a place where the child 
may develop among artistic and beautiful 
surroundings.” 

Why not bake less cake and pie or do 
less dusting and spend some of the time 
gained in a visit to the woods to gather 
some winter bouquets, which will Sad to 
the attractiveness of the home?—Mary 


. MatrHews, (In Breeders’ Gazette) 


As we get nearer and nearer toward 
Spring a larger number of our read- 
ers are becoming interested in THE 
FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL Garden Cul- 
tivator and ovr subscription list is 
growing accordingly. 
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Editorial Notes 

The annual business meeting and 
election of officers was held by the 
Garden Club Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 8. The president was re-elected. 
The other officers are: First Vice- 
President, Miss Adelia Prescott, of 
New Hartford; Second Vice-President’ 
Mrs. C. S. Luce, of Ilion; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Bessie Hattield. The 
Executive Committee for the year 
1923 will consist of the officers, and 
Mrs. M. Ruben and H. N. Tyler. Miss 
Prescott was appointed chairman of 
the program committee with power to 
select her own committee. 

An interesting program for the 
year’s work will be assured. The club 
will resume its meetings after the De- 
cember-January recess, on the first 
Monday in February. 


A universally accepted rule in re- 
gard to potting house plants: namely, 
too large a pot promotes excessive root. 
growth to the detriment of foliage and 
bloom, seems strange as the same 
plants usually thrive much better in 
the open ground where they certainly 
are not restricted as to root growth. 
Perhaps some one can explain to a 
mind that has often wondered, why? 


Throw your Squash seeds out where 
Chickadees can find them. We dis- 
covered by accident their fondness for 
them. Perhaps other birds have the 
same taste. 

Incidentally we have been eating 
very good Squash, the product of a 
vine self-sown from one such seed. Of 
course Squash vines are rather large 
to be allowed to roam at will in the 
garden. The one in question was 
guided into the path and least objec- 
timable spots by means of small 

ft Some self-sown plants appar- 
é ; ttt “to jhave the faculty of giv- 
ing r results han those planted 
jn the orthodox way, 


A Word of Warning 

I would like to give a word of warn- 
ing to the new societies that are start- 
ing out with beautiful dreams they 
hope to transmute into realities and it 
is this: “Don’t stress numbers toc 
much.” We all know the world is full 
of good folk who will join anything 
with enthusiasm and éclat, but who are 
sadly lacking in the “gift of continu- 
ance” and in a short time their en- 
thusiasm has vanished and their bril- 
liant achievements are nil. If these de- 
fections are taken too seriously, the 
faithful members are apt to be dis- 
couraged, but it is an experience that 
all societies pass through and I am 
sure the best way is to ignore it as 
far as possible. Don’t make the mem- 
bers who are present uncomfortable by 
bewailing the absentees, but make the 
meeting so interesting that ail will 
want to come again. A delightful lit- 
tle visiting meeting may be enjoyed 
if only two or three are present—with 
half a dozen, greater interest may be 
manifested, and the good influence of 
even a few growing gardens is a thing 
not to be lightly estimated. 

ADELLA PRESCOTT 


Useful Hints for January 


This is the month of preparation. 
Very active gardening can, yes, should 
be done on paper. Gardening atforas 
a delightful “scope for the imagina- 
tion” as Anne of Green Gables would 
say. But when the imagination has 
planned flower pictures for certain 
spots in the garden, do not neglect to 
keep them safe from “evaporation” 
and forgetfulness, hy making note of 
them in your garden book. 

Oughtn’t one to keep two garden 
books, one of the garden as it is, the 
other of the garden as we would like 
it to be? Perhaps two plans would 
be better than books, or if one has lots 
of time and energy both could be-kept, 
affording much profit and pleasure. 

Naturally, constant changes must be 
made, as gardening seems, with most 
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people, to be a process of never-ending 
changes. Fortunately most plants ac- 
commodate themselves more or less 
pleasantly to the gardener’s whims. 
The few that object, the wise gardener 
will set out with especial forethought, 
and then let alone. 


By the middle of the month the 
1923 catalogues will begin to appear. 
What hours can be spent pouring over 
them! 

Nellie Burget Miller says (in th:2 
Garden Year Book), “The true flower- 
lover can no more resist the glowing 
descriptions of the new catalogues 
than the helpless moth can avoid com- 
mitting suicide in the alluring licht.” 

How true another paragraph of 
hers: 

“People who have so much money 
that they need only spend it once lose 
a great deal of pleasure. Five dollars 
will plant a garden many times on 
naper, and if the next day. one feels a 
hit dissatisfied with the effect, one can 
just take a fresh sheet and plant it all 
over again.” 


All during this month and the two 
to follow, remember the birds. Thev 
suffer but little from the cold itself 
but greatly from lack of food when 
heavy snows and sleet cover up seeds 
and berries on weeds, shrubs and 
vines. Suet and bacon rinds are al- 
ways acceptable and are heat-produc- 
ing foods. If wired securely to the 
trees they will last a long time and are 
not easily covered un by the snow. 


Some actual outdoor work can be 
done this montn. The owner of the 
small garden in all probability did all 
necessary pruning in November or 
early December. Pleasant days in 
January can be utilized for prvnin.; 
one’s trees. however. The sap has 
gone into the roots to preserve the 
tree’s vitality during its dormant pe- 
riod. Consequently until the warm 
spring sunshine starts it coursing back 
through the trunk and branches, it is 
safe to prune. 

Saw branches off close to the lim>d 
from which they spring, thus making 
it possible for nature to heal the 
wound. How often one sees two or 
three inches of the branch left, show- 
ing that the pruner knew nothing of 
the tree’s habit of growth. 

All tree wounds should be treated 
immediately with paint or some of the 
preparations made for the purpose, 
thus preventing decay and the inroads 
of insects. 


Spare hours during January can be 
profitably spent searching for egg 
rings on trees and shrubs. Many co- 
coons can also be discovered and de- 
stroyed. In fact, one who is not afraid 
of the clear crisp air, which is so 
bracing, can find considerable to be 
done in the out-of-door garden. 


The indoor garden needs a great 
deal of care if one is attempting much 
in that line. Watering, spraying, air- 
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ing and keeping pots, shelves, stands, 
etc., neat and clean require a deal of 
time and patience, but if not done 
properly house plants are an eyesore. 


First Installment of 


Program for 1923 


The chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee has the first part of the 1923 pro- 
gram ready (December 1) and we hasten 
to publish it. as requests for information 

received. 


along this line have been 


1st. The Study of Conditions: Climate, 
soil and subsoil. Water supply, drain- 
—s Bring specimens of soil—Ouestions. 
2nd. Planning the Garden: House and 
grounds one complete picture; Mav of 
garden; flower beds and borders; Walks, 
shrubs and hedges. 
Adornments: The pergola and trellis, 
arbors, seats, sundials, pools, pottery, 


Read: “The Well Considered Garden.” 
bv Mrs. aay a King. “The Amateur 
Garden.” by Geo. W. Cab 

8rd. The Flowers of the Garden: Color 
Schemes and Plants. Study of Annuals, 
Riennials and Perennials, including 
decorative plants and shrubs. Consider 
esnecially native material. 
ad: “The Flower Garden,” by Ida 
D. Bennett; “A Woman’s Hardy Gar- 
den,” by Mrs. Elv. 
Geraniums in Winter 

Healthy blooming Geraniums are 
verv decorative and bloom all Winter 
with less care than most plants de- 
mand. ‘They should be young plants 
that have not blossomed or older ones 
that were not allowed to flower during 
the Summer. 

Have smal! nots for each plant, be- 
cause they will produce all roots and 


no foliage. and bloom when there is 
too much crock room. Good drainage 


is necessary. Bits of broken flower 
pots or a couple of inches of charcoal 
in the bottom of the jar will provide 
the best. Plenty of rich soil placed 
rather compactly around the roots is 
essential. A sunny window in a cool 
room is ideal but not often possible in 
overheated city houses. 

Watering is the most important and 
most difficult task in taking care of 
potted plants. It is impossible to say 
exactly how much water should be 
given to plants in pots as the condi- 
tions under which they are grown in- 
fluence the answer. Experience alone 
teaches when water is necessary ;but if 
the amateur takes care to water his 
plants only when the soil begins to get 
dry and before it has really become 
dry, he cannot go far wrong. One 
rule, however, needs to be observed 
without fail, that when water is ap- 
plied let the pot be filled to the rim, 
so that the soil is moistened thor- 
oughly, then give no water until the 
soil appears to need it. 

One of the chief causes of failure 
in growing plants in pots is that of 
giving a little water frequently. This 
practice is bound to result in poor 
soil conditions, and the consequent ill 
health of the plants. 

Geranium leaves should be washed 
every week and dead leaves picked off. 
Keep a small stiff brush to give the 
nots an occasional good scrubbing. 
Even when set in jardinieres, they 
need cleaning once in a while. The 
pots are porous and become easily 
cloeged if not washed. 

Turn the jars every day to prevent 
plants becoming one-sided 

Lime water poured over sour dirt 
will sweeten it. 





The Care of House Plants 


BY F. S. WRIGHT 


U Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


NDOOR PLANTS naturally require 

more care than those grown in the 

open air, for nature supplies all of 
the needs of the latter. . 

To be successful with house plants, 
it must be borne in mind that the most 
essential requirements are fresh air, 
cleanliness, a proper amount of mois- 
ture, a uniform temperature and 
plenty of sunlight. 

Fresh air can be applied during the 
cold winter months by pulling down 
the window from the top about mid- 
day when the sun shines brightly. By 
lowering the upper sash, the cool air 
will blow over the plants instead of 
directly upon them. 

Cleanliness is very important for if 
the plants are covered with dust, they 
cannot grow and will frequently die. 
Syringing will keep the leaves moist 
and clean. The dust of the living- 
rooms is very injurious to the health 


of every plant and should be removed 
or you may as well give up all hope 
of success. 

Plants may be set out of doors dur- 
ing a rain as long as the temperature 
does not fall below fifty or sixty de- 
grees and they will be greatly re- 
freshed and strengthened. Oftentimes 
the dirt on some plants is hard to re- 
move. By taking warm water and a 
little soap it is easily sponged off. 


WATERING 


To be able to tell when a plant needs 
water and to supply it at once are two 
chief items. The usual method of 
finding out whether a pot plant needs 
water is by rapping on the pot with 
the knuckles: If the sound given out 
is hollow, water .is needed; if the 
sound is dull and heavy, the plant is 
wet enough. Rain water is preferred, 
as it is found to exercise 2 more bene- 
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ficiai effect upon plants than hard 
water. 

The temperature of the water is a 
most important point. In dealing with 
house plants the water should be of 
the same temperature as that of the 
house. It is a mistake to apply it when 
cold, for it seriously lowers the tem- 
perature of the soil and causes a 
check to the roots, perhaps at a time 
when they are working at pressure to 
supply the needs of the top growth. 
Cold water is bad, but cold hard water 
is worse, 

If you discover that the soil in a 
flower pot is moist for an unusually 
long time, you may be sure something 
is wrong, either the roots do not take 
the moisture up zeadily or drainage 
is imperfect. 

Healthy plant action needs air as 
well as moisture. A soggy soil ex- 
cludes air and as a result the plant: 
soon show drooping leaves and un- 
healthy branches. A wet soil is to- 
tally unfit for growing plants. 

A good soi! for plant growing is 
not one which will hcld water. but one 
which water will pass through. 

The primary causes of ill health in 
plants are over-watering, standing 
them in drafty positions, applying un- 
suitable fertilizers and over-potting. 

The best soil for pot plants consists 
of two parts loam and one of equal 
proportions of leaf mould. decayed 
manure and sand. For India Rubber 
Plants, Palms and Ferns use peat in- 
stead of manure. Any local florist will 
supply the compost in small quantities 
at a reasonable price. 

Before potting up your plants al- 
ways see that the pots are clean. Scrub 
them well in hot water and let them 
drv before using. 

If the pots are new they should be 
soaked in water before using. For 
drainage. use broken pots, cinders or 
any similar material, using a large 
piece over the drainage hole and a few 
smaller pieces over this with a little 
rough fibre picked out of the compost. 

When potting. press the soil firmly 
and leave about half an inch below the 
rim, thus giving plenty of space for 
watering. After potting, water thor- 
ouchly. 

To explain what I mean by over-pot- 
ting, suppose you purchase a plant in 
a three-inch pot and you should repot 
it, it would be over- Many 
people think that because a plant i 
a good growth of foliage it should be 
placed in a flower pot three or four 
times the size of the one in which it 
was purchased. 

For the first few weeks after pot- 
ting, water will only be needed at in- 
tervals, but plants in full growth may 
reauire water once a day. This you 
will have to ascertain. as I have al- 
ready stated, by sounding the pots. 

WHAT PLANTS TO GROW 

Among the flowering plants suitable 
for a sunny window, I would recom- 
mend Geraniums in all varieties, Pe- 
largoniums, Begonias and Amaryllis. 
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For foliage plants there are Palms, 
Fiscus Elasticus (Rubber Plant), Be- 
gonia rex, Araucaria excelsa, together 
with a variety of Ferns. 

FERTILIZERS FOR STIMULATING 
HOUSE PLANTS 

All plants will grow much finer if 
stimulants are given, say at least once 
a week. A very fine liquid fertilizer 
can be made out of horse and cow ma- 
nure, but the odor being against its 
use in the house, I will pass it and 
suggest the following recipes: 

Guano Water.—A decoction of Pe- 
ruvian guano which makes a good 
stimulant. It should be applied once 
a week to the roots, taking care not to 
touch the leaves with it. To one gal- 
lon of hot water add one large table- 
spoonful of guano, stirring until it is 
dissolved. When used carefully it will 
give the plants a bright, vigorous 


Ammonia Water—Dissolve a half 
ounce of pulverized ammonia in a gal- 
lon of water and it will prove more 
grateful to the plants even than rain 
water, which also contains ammonia. 
Or, using a teaspoonful of aqua am- 
monia (common washing or household 
ammonia) to a gallon of warm water 
will be of the same efficacy. 

Flower of Bone—When flower of 
bone can be obtained in the form of 
powder which is easily soluble in wa- 
ter it is still more desirable, for it 
contains other elements of plant nu- 
trition. Use one tablespoonful to a 
gallon of warm water. 

A special fertilizer used to advan- 
tage is composed as follows: Sulphate 
of ammonia four ounces, nitrate of 
potash two ounces, white sugar one 
ounce, one pint of hot water. When 


dissolved, cork tightly and add a tea- 
spoonful to every gallon of water used 
for watering. 


INSECTS 


House plants, like the outdoor 
plants, are subject to insects. The 
most serious to deal with is the red 
spider. Although these pests are so 
small, one can easily discover their 
presence, for the upper side of the 
leaves becomes brown and the plant 
loses its healthy appearance. A de- 
coction of quassia will act fatally upon 
insect life if used as follows: Boil one 
ounce of quassia wood in three pints of 
water until but a quart remains. When 
lukewarm either dip the infested 
plants or wash each leaf with a sponge 
or brush. Let them stand fifteen min- 
utes or so, then dip the plants or wash 
off with clear water, as the quassia, if 
allowed‘ to remain on the leaves, will 
injure them. The same treatment may 
be applied for aphis or green fly. 

Another pest is the mealy bug, 
which looks like a tiny bit of cotton. 

For this insect use whale-oil soap. 
A quarter of a pound dissolved in five 
quarts of water and syringed on the 
plants will force it to disappear. 

Nicotine may be used for aphis and 
other insects, one tablespoonful to ten 
quarts of water. 


The secrets of successful growth 
and profuse blooming in the house are 
enumerated in the following essential 
rules: Give plenty of light during the 
day and a cooler temperature at night. 
A difference of at least ten degrees at 
night from the day temperature. A 
good supply of fresh air when possible. 
Perfect cleanliness, a proper amount 
of moisture and a good compost. 





Echinocactus Microspermus 
(Translated from the German by I. G. Noyes) 


CHINOCACTUS Microspermus 

represents one of the most re- 

markable in regard to form, of 
any of the genus. A glance at it shows 
us that it belongs to the South Ameri- 
can sorts, which is properly semmar- 
ized under the head of Notacactus. 
We have in this, two groups. In the 
first, the ribs are distinct and take a 
straight course, but also often take an 
oblique course, and are articulated to 
a depth to form perceptible tubercles; 
whilst in the second the separations 
form tubercles at least later, in old 
age, in such a manner, as remotely to 
resemble the Mammillarias; them- 
selves in two sections, with spiral or 
oblique rows, cut across spirally into 
tubercles. 

Both of these groups of Echinocacti 
take in a large number of species. 
Echinocactus Microspermus belongs to 
the first group, the same as Echino- 
gactus concinnus, Echinocactus Scopia 


and Echinocactus Lenninghausi, and 
inhabits the eastern part of South 
America. The second group are found 
in another locality, the district of the 
Andes, and indeed, it is true of course 
on the east side, as well as on the 
west side of the mountains. 

Finally as members of the society, 
we, on our part, owe thanks to Dr. 
Weber, of Paris, an honorary member 
of the German Cactus Society, for his 
indefatigable endeavors in the intro- 
duction of new species of Cacti. 
Through his kindness we are the pos- 
sessor of this plant, which is one of 
great rarity in Germany. It was col- 
lected in the state of Catamarca in 
Argentina, and is doubtless one of the 
most beautiful sorts under cultivation 
at the present time. The leaf-green 
color throughout, and the beautiful 
spines are very remarkable. The lat- 
ter are stout, and vary in color from 
a peculiar shade of yellow at the points 
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to a clear white at the base, though 
the color of the spines are conditional. 
One of these spines is curved or hook- 
shaped. These characters are very sin- 
gular, as they are not found in any 
other species of the genus in South 
America. 

We have cultivated the plant since 
1896 with the best of results. The 
plant makes little claim for any special 
care whatever; it looks very vigorous 
and healthy, all through the year. In 
Summer it produces a_ satisfactory 
number of beautiful large yellowish 
golden flowers. Seeds are produced in 
moderate abundance by artificial fer-- 
tilization, while, as a rule the number 
to germinate is very small, a circum- 
stance, which is due probably to ‘the 
relative shortness of the style, and the 
sticking together of the parts of the 
flower. 

In spite of all care, we have no suc- 
cess of any consequence in the raising 
of seedlings of this plant, and this is 
the reason for the small number of 
plants of this species found in the col- 
lections of the German Cactus Society. 

K. SCHUMANN 


Prof. Karl Schumann was the founder and presi- 
dent of the German Cactus Society at the 
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died last Spring, and before it had ever . 
With Dr. Schumann’s article was a fine colored 

plate of the plant in flower. Lax 


Chrysanthemums 


(By Mrs. Leo, SHEEHAN before Flower 
Lovers’ Club, San Jose, Calif.) 

Mrs. Sheehan was requested to name 
a dozen good varieties that the members 
might obtain for trial after hearing her 
instructions regarding propagation, plant- 
ing, cutting back, disbudding, fertilizing 
and irrigation and she named the follow- 
ing: Pink Chieftain, White Chieftain, 
White Turner, Mrs. Turner, yellow; 
Oconto, Cochei, Janet, T. Lee, Yellow 
Queen, Bonofon, Crimson Pocket and an 
assortment of Pompons. 

“In the inning,” said Mrs. Sheehan, 
“get good healthy cuttings from the 
suckers when about six inches tall, using 
only the moderately firm part of each 
sucker. Plant closely in propagating 
bed until rooted when they may be potted 
or i in flats. 

“The last of March they should be 
ready to plant out in the garden in rows 
preferably to facilitate culture and irri- 
gation. e last of June cut back to 
about eighteen inches and leave one, twa, 
three or four of the branches that pusi 
up according to one’s intention as to the 
number of blooms wanted. 

“When the plants begin to show buds 
dig trenches each side of the rows for 
irrigation and cover the surface of the 
soil trenches and all with manure. Fill 
the trenches with water once each week 
regularly, and stake as they will soon be- 
come top heavy. 

“The successful grower must be on the 
job all of the time during the disbudding 
season and on the lookout for pests such 
as Aphids and Grass Hoppers that soon 
deform the buds if not controlled: A 
spray of Black Leaf 40, an ounce to a 
gallon of water will kill and keep away 
those pests. 

“Chrysanthemums need plenty of air, 
enough fertilizer, but not enough to ferce 
a leafy growth, and regular irrigation 
after the buds show,” 
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Pbilery Milidew of Roses 


BY PROF. L. M. MASSEY, Plant Pathologist, Cornell University 
(In the American Rose Annual for 1922) 


HE TWO diseases above named are 
the chief interferences with success- 
ful rose-culture in the United 

States. They interfere with the prosper- 
ity of ie —_ wer and dis- 
footed by indies alk aga: 
y vaper ee on and appli- 
pr ond Sal the methods of control fol- 
low. 
Powdery mildew is one of the most 

common and injurious diseases of the 
i of plants grown aoe 

tdoor plants are ey 
oe the Crimson Rambler and ted 
forms being especially susceptible. Va- 
rieties differ greatly in ility. 
Ramblers and other climbers are 
generally held to be very susceptible to 
ier yill be found to he Forged less se- 
verely from the disease when grown away 
from walls so that they have free air- 
exposure. This is explained on the — 

of moisture relations, the air drying the 
plants quickly. Fungous spores, like 
seeds of higher plants, require moisture 
to germinate, and it is characteristic of 
most fungi that they flourish under moist 


conditions. 
Symptoms.—The first si of the dis- 
ts on the 


ease are grayish or whiti 
young leaves 

the unopened buds are white with mildew 
before the leaves are aff to any 
great extent. These spots quickly en- 
large, a felt-like coating of a ~~ 
powdery appearance being 

found on the stems and thorns. Later 
the mildew appearance is less conspicu- 
ous or entirely lost, the affected areas 
turning b 

Dustin curling, and various de- 

a sap oe of young leaves, stems, and 
uds occur. Injured leaves may fall, and 

ne leaf surface of the plant be ‘thus 

greatly reduced. Growth and 

duction are materially interfered wi 

young buds being frequently ed with 

and rendered entirely worthless. 

Cause—Powdery mildew is caused by a 
fungus*. Under the micr:scope the 
white patches on the Rose piant are seen 
to consist of a mold-like growth (my- 
celium) composed of slender white 
threads with numerous branches which 
form a network over the surface of the 
leaf. At various page upright branches 
are developed whick bear chains of egg- 

shaped spores. These spores are easily 
detached and lie in masses, giving the 
older spots a powdery appearance. 

When mature, these summer <yores 
are blown about by the slightest currents 
of air. They are thus carried to other 
ieaves, where, under proper conditions 
of temperature and moisture, they ger- 
+ eagpre The germ tube which comes from 

spore grows rapidly, branches, and 
in a few cays has produced another spot 
of mildew with a new crop of spores. 

It is important to note that the greater 
portion of the vegetative structure, called 
mycelium, is on the outside of the leaf. 
In the case of black-spot the mycelium is 
within the leaf. At various points the 
mycelial threads of the mildew fungus 

* Powdery mildew of Roses is caused by the 


fungus Sphzrotheca pannosa (Walir.) Lév. var. 
ross Wor. 


are attached to the surface of the 
by minute branches or suckers whi 
sent into the outer cells of the leaf a 
stem from which the fungus obtains its 
nourishment. 

The summer spores are short-lived. 
However, another spore-form develops to 
carry the fun over long periods un- 
favorable to the growth the mildew. 
Somewhat sandy, and chiefly outdoors, 
the winter spores are produced in little 
sacs within minute dark fruiting bodies 
embedded in the felt-like mycelium on 
stems and thorns. These spores can live 
over Winter outdoors, and may serve to 
start trouble the following Spring. 

The fact that the winter spores 
not been observed to be commonly iocunel, 
while mildew is ubiquitous in its occur- 
rence, has influ some to the belief 
that the mycelium is perennial. Some 
writers have stated that the mycelium 
may live over Winter in the buds of the 
Rose; others that the mildew appears in 
successive years on the same shoots of in- 
fected plants. In countries of warm 
climates, the fungus is doubtless carried 
throughout it the year in the vegetative 
stage, as is true of Roses grown under 
glass where the temperature does not fall 
re ter ape low to kill mycelium and 


an tnsre pte on two, and possibly 
od pe infection in the 

Spring. First First and of primary importance 
is the production of the winter spores 
on plants grown outdoors. These spores 
are disseminated by the wind, rain, man, 
and other agents, and, under proper con- 
ditions of temperature, 


_ 


in the open is the distribution of the sum- 
mer spores formed throughout the year 
on Roses under glass. ese spores are 
very light and might readily be carried 
by the wind for great distances. Grow- 
ers frequently buy pot-grown Roses in the 
of thes to plant in their gardens. Some 

these plants may be affected and often 

the fungus spreads quickly to other 
bushes. The third ible source of in- 
oculum is the production of spores by 
mycelium which has wintered over on 
plants in the open. Doubt exists, as 
stated above, as to whether the mycelium 
is perennial in sections having relatively 
cold winters. 

Control: (a) Outdoor Roses—The efficiency of 
sulphur i for the control of powdery 
mildew of E..] long been recognized. 
hide (liver of — 


a 
sium), p’ dilute t oe uric acid, and other 
liquid sprays are more or less effective, but owing 


to the time and labor involved in applying spray 
solutions and to the unsightliness about 
by their use, an efficient dust mixture prefer- 


of water will give satisfactory control, but is less 
a. more difficult to apply, and discolors 


‘oliage. 
Potassium-sulphide may be used at the strength 
three of water. It is less 
and more expen- 






appearances mildew 
be given an application of fun- 
. to treat all plants in 
the garden, especially those of climbing habit of 
growth. Another treatment should be made about 
a week later, and if necessary a third ——— 





Ab) Under Glass.—Florists commonly paint the 
heating pipes with mixtures of sulphur and lime 
for the control of mildew, the sulphur being thus 
evaporated and condensed on = plants  — 
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orated sulphur. 


Busy Nature 
I no longer wonder that Mr. Kettle’s 
Lloyd P md 4g Raspberry and many other 


pee ay yy = 
of interest. In the Summer of 
1916 one of my small greenhouses 

either to be scra 
dees the lather ternative. When the 
Standeiiieiendeetiene a tee 


kept clean. 
mained absolutely. A..F last year 
(1921) I ate a ripe Strawberry (not a 


wild wood Stra by any means) and 
a ripe Ras gathered from self-sown 

ings in this narrow space. There is 
also a small and a Lo- 


ganberry, which, however, ps Aa to the _ 
ent have not flowered irch 
trees, one now eight feet hight wt a Salix of 
some kind, and, of course, a fair n 
of ordinary weeds. The Birches do as 
surprise me. There are four large trees 
the garden and every year the seedlings 
are so | meg pa they = a — nui- 
sance; the Loganberry does not surprise 
me, but where did the PaaS the 
and the Gooseberry 
from? I have had no Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries (except Hailshamberries), 
Gooseberries in & garden for at hanes 
twenty years. e nearest Raspberry 
canes are two hundred yards off, and the 
nearest Strawbe: plants quite a quar- 
ter of a mile. ere are some Goose- 
berry bushes within fifty yards, and I 
have about a dozen Loganberries. I can 
only imagine that birds were the distrib- 
uting agency, as is so often the case; but 
that seeds of these three fruits should 
have so soon been dropped in such a small 
space is very striking. Other iences 
would be in —— Jacos, (In 
The Garden, Engli 


The sales of Stager’s great Iris book, 
“Tall Bearded Iris, have been phenome- 
nal. Many duplicate or repeat orders 
have come in. 














[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


How to Grow Them 


HE DECEMBER “Talks” gave 
thought to the all important sub- 
ject of “What shall I grow,” and 

I hope the summed-up reply: 
“Ss wers of clear solid color, 
or with attractive blotch, blooms 
large or small but of good form well 
placed on graceful spike, constitute 
the foundation, and answer the ques- 
tion, as nearly as possible” 
will be helpful to all Gladiolus lovers 
who wish to add to their stocks. There 
should be three words more in that 
summing up; three after the word 
“blotch” causing it to read: With at- 
tractive blotch, or other markings, and 
I would use capital letters for the word 


ive. 

Having decided on the varieties we 
wish to grow, the next question is, 
How shall we grow them? As the 
question of Gladiolus growing not 
only covers the season of its garden 
growth, but also those of the fall har- 
vesting, winter storage, and prepara- 
tion for spring planting, this “Talk” 
will take up the subject which in mid- 
winter lies nearest our hearts—that of 
winter storage of bulbs and bulblets. 
Although these observations refer es- 
pecially to central Ohio, they will ap- 
ply in a large part of the United 
States. 


The subject is full of recollection 
and interest to me because it was due 
to improper storing of bulblets that 
I received my first real experience les- 
son in Gladiolus growing. My birth- 
day comes in the springtime at about 
the close of the Flower Catalogue sea- 
son, and flower fervor runs so high at 
that time, that my husband, quietly 
observant, and referring to the birth- 
day gift, is quite likely to query: 
“What flower is it this time? On the 
particular occasion to which I wish to 
call your attention, the “flower” was 
a collection of several varieties of 
Gladioli. They were treasured highly, 
grown carefully—mostly by my hus- 
band who understood their needs 
much better than I—and when dug in 
the Fall were turned over to my care 
for winter storage, and this is the way 
I did it: I put them in a basket or box 
—cannot remember which now,—and 
set them on the “swing shelf,” that 
safest of all places in the large old- 
fashioned roomy cellar. They wintered 
nicely and grew well the next Sum- 
See storage 


Pp 
I looked upon the bulblets as even 
more precious than the large bulbs be- 








cause through them we were to in- 
crease our stock of the varieties, and 
to give them the care that I was sure 
such choice varieties merited, I put 
them in a carefully labeled paper bag 
and tucked them behind the mirror in 


our sitting room. It was a dry place, 
where they were absolutely free from 
danger of frost. I cannot recollect the 
number of times that I looked at them 
that Winter, but I do remember that 
they looked nice and dry every time. 
When Summer came I looked in vain 
for growth from the bulblets, but 
they remained “nice and dry” all Sum- 
mer. The reason they did not grow 
was because they were kept too dry 
through the Winter. They were 
planted in our vegetable garden and 
had the usual amount of moisture of 
the average garden without irrigation. 

After that experience we kept bulb- 
lets in the cellar. As our stocks in- 
creased we made trays and spread 
bulbs and also the bulblets, so that a 
current of air could reach them. As 


*the bulbs cured they were “cleaned” 


or “rooted” and run over wire screen 
sorters to size them, and again spread 
in shallow trays and kept in a cool even 
temperature. 

The soil was sifted from bulblets 
when they were brought into the cel- 
lar at digging time, and then were 
spread in trays and stirred occasion- 
ally. The germination and growth of 
bulblets thus stored was very good and 
caused comment and praise from our 
customers to whom they were sold. 
That storage cellar had a dirt floor 
but was always dry with the exception 
of a shallow ditch at one side, leading 
to the drain. Matthew Crawford, the 
Grand Old Man of the Gladiolus world, 
noticing, one day, the half inch of wa- 
ter in the drain exclaimed: “Now I 
understand why you have such re- 
markable growth of bulblets. This” 
—pointing to the water—‘furnishes 
just the moisture they need to keep 
from drying out. They are never dry 
and never wet, but always ready to 
start into growth.” 

For greater convenience in working 
with Gladioli, a cement floor was made 
in this cellar. The bulblets there are 
kept in trays and stirred occasionally 
as before, but if at any time they have 
the appearance of becoming extremely 
dry, they are moistened a very little. 
This method applies to our storage oz 
bulblets in large quantities, and the 
satisfactory results for many years 
has proven the germination to be very 
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In storing the many small lots from 
our Trial Ground Plantings, we usu- 
ally leave the small quantity of soil 
that sticks to bulbs and bulblets when 
dug, with them in the basket or box in 
which they are stored. All sizes and 
bulblets are generally kept together 
until time to take the roots from the 
larger ones, which are then kept sepa- 
rate, leaving the bulblets and soil to- 
gether. 

We sometimes sift the soil out from 
small lots of bulblets and wrap them 
(the bulblets) in paper or cloth bags, 
—such as salt sacks,—and put several 
such packages together in one re- 
ceptacie and keep in a cool place; 
forty degrees is about right. When 
small lots of bulblets are spread 
through the winter it is advisable to 
keep them slightly damp. Bulblets 
kept in sand, soil, spread or closely 
packed, should be kept at the tempera- 
ture mentioned above, or they might 
start into growth. 

It has been advocated recently, that 
equally, if not better results, may be 
had from storing bulblets in a dry 
room and laying them in the sun for 
a couple of days before planting: The 
idea being that when well dried, the 
shells are more brittle and will break 
apart more quickly under growth pres- 
sure. This is well worth trying in 
comparison with other methods, for if 
the results are better, or only equally 
good, there are many to whom this 
would be a convenience. 

It is difficult to give a definite per- 
centage of the germination* of bulb- 
lets owing to the fact that a large num- 
ber of some varieties will not germi- 
nate until the second year, and a small 
percentage of bulblets of many varie- 
ties do not all grow until the second 
year under the same condition of stor- 
age, planting, and cultivation. 

Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 


*A germination of 60% has -been considered 
good; but some varieties will hardly average 25%; 
while others, of which Le Marechal Foch is the 
best example, seem to germinate the full 100%. 
(The Editor) 





November 1922 in Minnesota 


W. E. Fryer, writing from. Mantor- 
ville, Minn., under date of November 
25, states that the month of November 
has produced extraordinary weather in 
Minnesota. He reports that not even 
a light frost was experienced until the 
morning of the 14th, with another on 
the 15th, and a more severe one on the 
16th. After that it came warm and 
rainy for a few days and Mr. Fryer 
was able to do some cultivating as late 
as the 23rd. Freezing weather came 
on the 24th with mercury at 16 above 
zero. 

Mr. Fryer reports that he has never 
seen as many flowers in bloom in No- 
vember as this year; and that during 
the week of November 12th to 18th, 
Achillea Rosea, Campanula Rotundi- 
folia, Delphiniums, Irises, Phlox and 
Oriental Poppies were in bloom, and 
ripe Strawberries were picked. 
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Little Things that Count 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower} 


N ENTERING a house a mere 

man may sense an atmosphere of 

comfort or discomfort, of warm 
welcome, or cold perfection, but rarely 
will he perceive the nicety of detail 
perceptible to the good housekeeper on 
the one hand, or to the trained interior 
decorator on the other. As our 
appreciation and knowledge of any line 
of endeavor increases we value more 
highly the perfection of details; often, 
in a way, we unconsciously base our 
final judgment on the merit of the de- 
tail. A slight eccentricity in manner, 


.a narrow forbidding entrance, an un- 


comfortable step even, may color the 
individual or his home with a preju- 
dice that the observer finds hard to 
overcome on better acquaintance. Too 
obtrusive a perfection seems repellent 
and unnatural.. We like an expres- 
sion of individuality, polished per- 
haps, but still individual, and not the 
reilection of an everyday Babbitt. In 
manner, in dress, in furnishings, and 
in many other respects we acquire ap- 
preciation without much difficulty ; ; but 
in gardening the development is still 
slow, and yet it is the lay-out of our 
p'ace which is the most observed of all 
our attempts at self-expression. To 
express ourselves in terms of ground- 
forms, of vegetation and bits of con- 
struction is extremely difficult, but if 
we have a personality to express, it is 
possible; and that it is a worth-while 
attempt, anyone who has felt the real 
charm of some of the simplest gardens 
will readily concede. I have often had 
occasion to visit gardens with a crowd 
of students, and almost without ex- 
ception it is the simple home-made 

garden, rather than the pretentious, 
designed garden, which makes the 
greatest appeal to their imaginaticns. 
Creating an atmosphere of general 
appeal is the highest expression of the 
art of landscape architecture; and we 
may value it for this alone, but we 
value even more highly the expression 
of the personality of an appreciative 
owner. 

In driving through the suburbs we 
rate front yards variously and at the 
same glance unconsciously rate the 
owners thereof. Some are slovenly; 
some ignorant; some commonplace fol- 
lowers of the prevailing fashion; and 
some are hide-bound conservatives: 
While here and there we see symbols 
of an awakening, perhaps even of a 
real personality. 

With the growth of village improve- 
ment societies and of public conscious- 
ness, the ear-marks of the sloven are 
rarely seen in passing by, but many 
are the signs of ignorance and conser- 
vatism. Do you know the era of tarred 


walks unnecessarily curved; of elab- 
orate iron and rock work; of um- 
brellaed cherubs and iron deer? The 
epidemic of Golden Glow and the Crim- 


son Rambler as the sole adornments - 


of the yard? The times of gaudy beds 
of Cannas dropped on the lawn? And 
later yet our friends the Blue Spruce 
and the Purple Plum? Are they not 
all easily recognizable? Their very 
neatness of upkeep seems an added 
provocation. As relics of a bygone cul- 
ture they have our amused sympathy, 
but as symbols of present day pride 
they are merely pitiful. Their Sa 
value is as a sign of an a 

From this, evolved the An of 
pitiless publicity ; every house set on 
its sward of green; every foot of earth 
except the pointedly screened drying 
yard open to the public gaze. This at 
least has the merit of giving breadth 
and spaciousness to the street vista, 
but for real home-making it is far 
from satisfactory. Our modern de- 
velopment of an open or slightly de- 
marked front lawn, and a_ secluded 
garden area, seems a better solution 
of the relative value of public and 
private rights. The present style is 
planting, foundation planting at least, 
often hedges and screens also. Itisa 
good sign; but entered into purely to 
“keep up with the Jones’,” it becomes 
as banal as no planting. Unless there 
is a reason behind the placing of a 
shrub, unless the personal element en- 
ters into its selection, our advance is 
but slight. 

Primarily a foundation planting was 
designed to conceal the unpleasant line 
where the stone of the cellar wall met 
the wood of the house wall, and it 
tended to make the house look lower 
set, and more a part of the landscape. 
But the term became a mere symbol; 
and many a modern house of brick, 
low-set, and well-tied to the ground, 
now sports a foundation planting that 
is more likely to obstruct the wiudows, 
and conceal good architecture, chan it 
is to be a thing of beauty. The clarion 
call that evergreens give winter cheer, 
has brought about a piling up of ex- 
pensive greenery that is often entirely 
lacking in composition or attractive 
coloring. What could be more incon- 
gruous than a forest of Cedars and 
Junipers blocking our view? 

In the same way a hedge has two 
real uses: One as a matter of perfec- 
tion, the other purely esthetic, to em- 
phasize the outlines of a design. What- 
ever its reason, it should be a good 
hedge, and if clipped, as solid as a 
hedge may be. Here is a place where 
a dollar in preparing the soil is worth 
two in buying a plant. This is worth 
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remembering in any planting, but es- 
pecially in the preparation for a 
trimmed hedge, which, to be worth 
having, must approach perfection in 
growth and shaping. A hedge is for 
inclosure, and hence, in appearance at 
least, it should not just begin and end 
at either corner of the lot, but should 
enclose an area, butt against a wall or 
some heavy planting which prevents 
passing through. And if we dignify an 
opening therein with a gate and posts, 
be very sure that the visitor cannot 
easily avoid our entrance and dodge 
through the barrier itself. Both to the 
mind and to the eye the gate becomes 
ridiculous under such circumstances. 

Plantings by the gate or at the cor- 
ners of our lot are less matter of fact 
in purpose, They are rather decorative, 
whether they act as an enframement 
to the view or are merely pictures in 
themselves, but even this esthetic pur- 
pose is not satisfied by a block piant- 
ing of a single variety, one needs more 
variation in height and form. 

One values old trees even on the 
smallest place but there are other 
signs of maturity which may also sug- 
gest age. A big overgrown shrub 
rightiy placed may give distinction. 
Have you ever noticed how the sod 
along an old walk has rounded up so 
that the walk is actually below the level 
of the lawn? - With forethought we 
can do this along the new walk and 
at once add years in effect. Do this 
with a path ot selected weathered stone, 
or brick and your new colonial house 
wili have past its youth. Occasionally 
an old shrubbery will be carpeted with 
Yeriwinkle through which the spring 
bulbs force their way. Occasionally 
also a stretch of lawn shows purpie 
with Crocuses, or a bit of meadow yel- 
low with Daifodils. With care and 
forethought, this also we may achieve 
within a short space of time. 

In a group of shrubs, it is the group 
we appreciate, not the individual mem- 
bers thereof; and yet many a chore- 
man with laborious care trims or cul- 
tivates the poor things into everlast- 

ing individuality. This is against 
both art and nature. The effect is 
transitory, as though the shrub were 
still in the nursery row, and perma- 
nence is one of the points of appeal in 
such a planting. Similarly, in the her- 
baceous border, beauty comes when the 
earth is completely hidden. To suc- 
ceed, we must conceel it with flowerful 
plants, not weeds; but we strive in 
vain if we fork and dig indiscreetly. 
Replacement here is a necessity, but 
do not do it annually, with the conse- 
quent destruction of the new growth 
with which nature tends to fill the 
bare earth. 

There are many little things that 
add to the atmosphere of the garden. 
I have touched a few, but a careful 
study of any garden that satisfies you 
will bring to light as many more. 
There are tricks in any trade, even in 
the fullest expression of your individ- 
uality through such mediums. 
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Grafting and Its Details 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


RAFTING is the artificial way 

of making a part of one plant 

grow upon the roots of another. 

it is of ancient origin, and has 
been practiced for over two thousand 
years; but it is only during the last 
oa century that it has been. properly 
unde 

Grafting is employed for the propa- 
gation of named varieties of fruit 
trees, flowering shrubs, ornamental 
trees, ete.; which do not reproduce 
themselves true from seed. It is em- 
ployed to aid the heaiing of wounds as 
in girdled trees; to make infertile 
trees fertile by grafting in scions of 
the missing sex; and to produce change 
in character of plants; as in the dwarf- 
ing of fruit-trees. Grafting will mod- 
ify the stature of a plant, adapt plants 
to adverse soils, (as with Peaches on 
Plum stock for wet soil and Plums on 
Peaches for dry, light soils), or cli- 
mate. Grafting will correct a poor 
habit, change the season of ripening 
of fruit, increase fruitfulness and size; 
and change flavor. And it has even 
been known to produce new plants. 

Formerly it was supposed that 
plants must be closely related to each 
other for a successful graft; but the 
experiments of Daniel and others have 
changed this impression. Daniel suc- 
cessfully many distantly re- 
lated species. By “approach-grafting,” 
Daniel united such distantly related 
plants as Kidneybean and Castorbean; 
Melon and Sunflower; Cabbage and 
Tomato; Chrysanthemum and Tomato; 
Cineraria and Tomato; Aster and 
Phlox; Maple and Lilac; etc. proving 
that the old idea, of plants belonging 
to different species not uniting, does 
not apply in every case. 

Grafting can be performed at almost 
any time of the year, but the practice 
must be varied to suit the conditions. 
The one essential point in grafting is 
to see that the cambium layers of bark, 
in stock and scion, are in contact. The 
scion, which is a twig bearing one or 
more buds, is inserted into root, crown, 
or branch, which is called the stock; 
then waxed over, and the two parts 
then grow together. In the diagram 
many of the different forms of graft- 
ing are shown. 

Cleft-grafting is the common method 
of top-working old trees. The branch 
to be operated on is cut off with a saw, 
then split open with the Cleft-grafting 
knife, 5, and scions made from young 
wood of last season, 1, set into it, 3. 
The way the stock is split is shown at 
2. Notice how the inner bark of stock 
and scions are set in line, 4. The 
cleft is opened with the point of the 
knife. When the scions are in place 
they are tied in and waxed over, 19. 
The grafting mallet, 18, is used to 
knock down the knife. 14 shows a 


split-grafted (or cleft-grafted) tree 
after one season. 


BY T. SHEWARD 


Bark-grafting is also used on large 
limbs. In this the scions are made as 
at 16, and slipped between the wood 
and bark as shown at 17. 

Saddle-grafting: In this the scion 
is split, 21, and the stock cut wedge 
shape, 21. It is the method employed 
in grafting shoots of small growing 
plants as at 22. After tying it is waxed 
over. 

Splice-grafting: In this the stock 
and scion are cut across diagonally 
and tied together. 

Side-grafting is shown at 23. It is 
a modification of Saddle-grafting, of- 
ten used in grafting cuttings. A is the 
stock. 24 shows a cutting grafted onto 
a piece of root by this method. This 
is done because the cutting is of a va- 
riety that roots with difficulty; so it is 
grafted onto a nurse stock till rooted, 
when the stock is cut away. 

Whip-grafting: This is shown at 
10. It is sometimes called Tongue- 
grafting because of the method of 
holding the scion and stock together 
with a cleft in both. Root-grafting of 
fruit trees, 8, is performed by the 
whip-graft. 

Veneer-grafting shown at 20 is gen- 
erally used on potted plants, such as 
Rhododendrons, Japanese Maples, etc. 

Bottle-grafting, 13, is a modification 
of cutting-grafting, and is used on 
plants which are slow to unite; such as 
Magnolias and Mulberries. The end 
of the scien extends downward into a 
bottle of water which keeps the scion 
fresh till a union takes place. 

Inarching, or Approach-grafting, 12, 
is the process of grafting plants that 
are both growing on their own roots. 
By this method Daniel united many 
plants that were very distantly related. 
D shows how the two parts are cut. 

Seed-grafting has been successful in 
France, where experiments have been 
made. A hole is made in the stock 
with a gimlet and seed inserted into 
it. The seed germinates and forms a 
union with the stock, 9. 

Bridge-grafting, 7, is used in repair 
work on girdled trees. The bark is 
trimmed on the damaged tree, and 
scions, 6, of year-old wood, are made 
and pushed under the bark; then 
waxed over. 

Inlaying is used on Grape vines as 


‘it is more satisfactory than cleft- 


grafting. It is shown at 27. The tool 
used for this is shown at 15. 
Herbaceous-grafting, in which the 
growing shoots of plants are used, can 
also be practiced. The parts unite very 
easily in a warm greenhouse, and 
many curious unions can be made. 25 
shows a Geranium with side graft cut 
ready for the scion at B. The scion 
is shown at C. These are fitted to- 
— and tied in with raffia, but not 


Ww: 
Parts of fruit can also be united, 29. 








. The grafting of the Pine is shown 
at 30. 

A method of grafting Grapes with 
galvanized wire is shown at 11. 

Grafting Waxes: The waxes used 
in grafting can be made as follows: 

Resin four parts, beeswax two parts, 
tallow one part. 

Or the following: 

Resin six pounds, beeswax one 
pound, linseed oil one pint. 

Melt together and pour into a pail 
of cold water. Afterwards grease the 
hands and “pull” the wax until it is 
nearly white. When using it should 
be apyiied hot. 


The Lasting Influence of Flowers 


I want to thank you for the description 
in Hope Farm Notes some time ago de- 
scribing the Lilac bush and its planting 
by the wife of the farmer. I was ill at 
the time, and my prosaic husband read 
the article to me. The thoughts ex- 
pressed touched us both, and I remarked 
to him: “That is much of what I have 
felt, but have not had the power to put 
in words about the woman who planted 
the first bulb of ‘Easter’ flowers which 
grow on ‘Cabin Run.’” 

A few years before we were married 
my husband bought a farm in this county. 
Across the hill from the farmhouse was 
an old chimney, or rather the remains of 
one. In the meadow around, almost a 
half acre, were literally thousands of 
Jonquils. At one time my husband 
brought me more than 500 biossoms. I 
cannot express my feelings at sight of 


em. 

1 will tell you some of the things we 
have used them for: Decorations of 
churches, gifts to schools and school chil- 
dren, gifts to sick and weil; thousands 
have been given away, and many made 
happy by the sight of them. How my 
heart has warmed to that woman, who in 
her little clearing, by her log cabin, 
planted the first bulb. What a setting 
for a romance and a painting. How 1 
wish I could express what I feel in what 
this means to me. How many people 
have had pleasure because this woman 
lived! Will my life mean anythi to 
future men and -women?—Rural New 
Yorker 


Medal for Work in Advancing 
Horticulture in Canada 


The person doing the most valuable 
work for the advancement of horticul- 
ture in Canada during 1922 and suc- 
ceeding years, is to be awarded a 
medal as recognition of his services. 
Announcement to this effect is made 
by the Canadian Horticultural Coun- 
cil, which has accepted from J. E. Car- 
ter, of Guelph, Ontario, a donation of 
$100 annually to be used for purchase 
of such a medal. A committee will be 
appointed by the council at its next 
annual meeting to recommend the per- 
son to whom the Carter medal should 
be awarded for the present.—Mail & 
Empire 
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How Jack Frost Stimulates Plant Growth 
BY D. H. GEORGIAN 


(In Scientific American) 


CCORDING to common belief, cold 
weather causes plants to become 
dormant during the Fall, while 

warm weather the succeeding Spring 
again incites new growth. Intensive in- 
vestigations of Dr. Frederick V. Coville 
of the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture, which have been conducted over a 
period of ten years and which have cov- 
ered every phase cf. this subject, demon- 
.strate that both of these traditional 
theories are erroneous. Dormancy in our 
native trees and shrubs begins some time 
before the start of cold weather each 
Winter; the appearance of Jack Frost is 
not necessary for the establishment of 
complete dormancy. Furthermore, after 
such a condition of dormancy has devel- 
oped exposure of the plants to the or- 
dinary growing temperature thereafter 
does Aang F cesrodom them — their lethargy 
so t they in gro anew. 
Interestingly enough, the Coville ex- 
periments show that plants which have 
responded to the lure of autumnal and 
winter dormancy will not react properly 
and resume norma! growth the following 
Spring unless they are subjected during 
the interim to a period of chilling. A 
certain amount of cold is essential to 
stimulate the plant growth—despite the 
old-fashioned idea that retarded growth 
and low temperatures were synonymous. 
Dr. Coville removed healthy Blueberry 
plants during the late Summer from their 
outdoor beds and placed them in a green- 
house, where the plants were maintained 
at ordinary growing temperatures such 
as would have kept the piants in luxuri- 
ant growth during the spring and sum- 
mer months. Despite these ideal environ- 
ments the refractory Blueberry plants re- 
fused to continue to grow, but instead 
shed their leaves and snortiy lapsed into 
a condition of complete dormancy. 
Subsequently these practical tests were 
repeated again and again with many dif- 
ferent kinds of plants, and without ex- 
ception all trees or shrubs which were 
natives of northern, cold climates feli 
asleep in the late Fail and early Winter 
irrespective of the temperature. Com- 
parative studies of the susceptibility of 
indoor and outdoor specimens of the same 
families of plants indicated that dor- 
mancy develops a little more quickly in 
the plants exposed cutside, evidently be- 
_ cause their foliage is injured by freezing 
weather and because they drop their 
leaves earlier than do the indoor plants. 
In fact, unnatural warmth is a detriment 
to plant growth, inasmuch as trees and 
shrubs that are kept continuously warm 
during the Winter take up their ordinary 
growth much later the following Spring 
than pe mates — are ex Me a 
period of chilling reezing weather. 
Doctor Coville’s detailed tests show 
that the indoor plants which are not ex- 
posed annually to an era of cold weather 
thereafter will not bloom. On the other 
hand, plants which spent the cold-weather 
period outdoors burst into leaf and flow- 
ered luxuriantly in the Spring when they 
were subjected to proper growing condi- 
tions. In the early stages of his inves- 
tigations this scientist assumed that the 
plants had to be frozen to stimulate them 
to growth, but later on more detailed re- 
search showed him that the plants re- 


quired only exposure to prolonged chill- 
ing for a period of two or three months 
at a temperature reasonably close to 
freezing. Where this chilling does not 
occur plants will remain dormant for 
periods as long as one year under cir- 
cumstances where the heat, light and 
moisture environments are ideal for ex- 
peditious and robust growth. 

The stimulating effect of cold is lim- 
ited to such portions of the plant as are 
subjected to chilling. For example, a sin- 
gle Blueberry plant forty-four inches 
high which had shed its leaves and be- 
come dormant in a warm greenhouse 
where the average temperature was about 
sixty-five degrees, was repotted and 
placed in a position of southern exposure. 
A small opening was made in the glass 
of the greenhouse through which one or 
two of the stems of the plant were pro- 
jected. The opening around the stem 
was then carefully plugged up with moss. 
Henceforward, throughcut the Winter, 
part of the plant was exposed to winter 
weather outside the greenhouse, while 
the remainder was carefully sheltered 
and kept warm within the plant residence. 
The following Spring the outdoor branch 
grew rapidly and luxuriantly while the 
indoor branch continued dormant. An- 
other test of this description was car- 
ried out, in this instance the plant being 
placed on a shelf outside the greenhouse 
and a single branch passed through the 
glass wall into the warm interior. When 
the warm weather of spring arrived the 
branch of the plant inside the greenhouse 
still remained dormant while the outside 
branches began to grow. 

On one occasion Ur. Coville made 28€ 
cuttings from dormant outdoor Blueberry 
plants, which he stored in bundles, some 
in moist moss, others in birch sawdust 
at a temperature of about one or two de- 
grees below freezing. He allowed these 
cuttings to remain in cold storage for 
nine months and at the end of that time, 
except in the case of several cuttings 
which mildewed and died, one or more 
buds had begun to swell on every cutting. 
This indicates that growth had begun 
to occur even at this low cold storage tem- 
perature. On another occasion he placed 
fifty-eight cuttings from dormant out- 
door Biueberry plants in moist birch saw- 
dust at a commercial cold sterage tem- 
perature of about thirty-four degrees. 
Nine months later buds on every cutting 
had begun to grow. None of the cuttings 
gave a starch reaction, indicating that 
their transformation of stored starch 
into sugar was completed despite their 
subjection to freezing exposures. 

According to Doctor Coville, the es- 
tablishment of a dormant condition be- 
fore the advent of freezing weather and 
the continuation of this dormancy 
through warm periods in late Fall and 
early Winter are protective armors 
adapted for the use of the native plants 
and shrubs. The principle of chilling 
is of the utmost importance to plant 
growth. If plants were constituted so 
that they would start growth readily in 
the Fall under the intiuence of a few 
warm days—without the need of several 
months of chilling—as they do in the 
Spring, many of our plants would begin 
to grow and burst into bud under the 
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influence of the warm weather of Indian 
Summer and subsequently would be killed 
by the first heavy freeze. But our na- 
tive trees and shrubs are so intimately 
adjusted to the changes of climate to 
which they have been long exposed that 
they are almost completely protected from 
injury by freezing. On the other hand, 
cultivated species of plants introduced 
from sections of the world having a cli- 
mate radically different from ours are 
only imperfectly adapted to our climatic 
changes. These foreign plants attempt 
to grow at times when our native plants 
have “learned” that it is desirable to 
remain dormant, with the result that the 
majority of such venturesome trees and 
shrubs are killed. 

To test out all this, one may during 
mid-autumn, bring into the house and 
place in water freshly cut, dormant and 
leafless branches of a few early spring 
blooming plants such as the Alder, 
Hazelnut, Pussy-willow, yellow bush Jas- 
mine, Japanese Quince, Peach or Plum. 
They will not bloom. Repeat the per- 
formance during mid-winter and the 
branches cut at the later dates will bloom. 
The period of Winter at which these 
plants will respond in this way depends 
on the time which they, respectively, re- 
quire for their annual chilling. Thus 
the period of chilling for the Peach in 
Georgia is so short that sometimes un- 
usually warm weather in December will 
bring the trees into flower, only to have 
the fruit destroyed by the winter freezes 
which always follow. But no one ever 
heard of winter-killed Violets; their chill- 
ing period is winter-long. 

Chilling is a necessary event in the 
annual cycle of the cold-winter trees and 
shrubs. It is so essential that it limits 
the geographical distribution of such va- 
rieties of plant life. The common north- 
ern fruit trees such as Apples, Pears, 
Peaches and Cherries when introduced 
to tropical countries grow well for a 
while hut ultimately develop dormancy 
and finally die because they are divorced 
from the customary chilling for several 
months a year to which they have long 
been accustomed. To produce fruit of 
this description under tropical conditions 
necessitates the artificial chilling of the 
plants at stated intervals. Uncle Sam 
has actualiy tested out various labora- 
tory contrivances to be used in this arti- 
ficial chilling. 


The Vandals 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 


There was a pretty spot, 
Just where the lower trail 
Turns toward the Sound; 

There yellow Violets grew 
And Trilliums, 

And crowning all, 
A Dogwood Tree; 

But yesterday 
A picnic party came 
And ravaged Dogwood tree. 
The Trilliums now are gone; 
The Violets desolate 
From tramping feet. 

Perhaps some withered 

branch 
Or wilting flower 
May last a day; 

But who can measure 
Loss to those 
Who later pass that way? 


Oscak E. JENSEN 
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Express Classifications of Interest to Flower Growers and Others 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 
OLLOWING up my suggestion, 
that the printing of a list of cer- 
tain articles involved in the flower 
growing and publishing business 

and taking less than the First Class 

Express rate, would be of interest and 

of service to many of your readers, I 

am quoting from the Official Express 

Classification now in use by this com- 

pany (American Express) and cover- 

ing in its scope practically the entire 

United States. 


where the volume of traffic warrants. 
BERRIES—NOS (Not otherwise specified) 


Class 
ee oe Sees See anes oO 
When tn baskets covered. with gous, clsth 

or paper First 

BULBS OR TUBERS. S d 

CATALOGUES—(Charges must be prepaid) 

Third 


























train at the of the express company. 

Returned Sees Sh ey 
named below, will be charged the rate 
per 100 pounds that applies on the commodity 
shipped in the carriers when full (Peund 
jones g Py RRR SRO 
ne A aes he the first class 
ihe Gulahin oF bap an Geene puch aupir.ou> 
ae Sn SS fens caneee Ss 3s be. 
gregated charged upon actual 
gross weight of the shipment; the weights 
of empty carriers from different shippers 
must not be aggregated. 

The charges on Returned Empty Carriers, 
as shown herein, will not apply to trunks 
or other packages which are locked or fas- 
poy th PSS A EY 

packages are empty. Carriers so locked 
or fastened must be charged First-Class rate. 





Boxes Each 35c 
Frurr AND VEGETABLE Emptizs N. O. 8. 
Not Refrigera’ . 
: Game kn Letnaghanansien Each 15c 
Capacity more than 36 quarts..... Each 20c 
3 
Capacity under 64 quarts......... Each 35c 
quarts and over...... Each 70c 











MUSHROOM SPAWN Ss 








When shipped in accordance with Rule 
Third 








weighing in excess and not over 
50 pounds, may be pted wi packed as 
follows : 

Pamphlets to be completely covered on all 
sides and corners by inside wrappings of 
paper or other cushioning terial t 

















Second Class Rates are 25 per cent 

(g) Shipmen -- te 

g its en 

rates when so packed as to conceal 

their nature, must be marked with 
designatio: 
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ceed $10.00, or the notation “Value 
not exceeding $10.00" must be placed 
on the package by the shipper and 
entered on receipt. 

(k) Pound Rates. This term is used 
to indicate that the charge for a 
package of 100 pounds is to be multi- 
plied by the number of pounds in the 
shipment and the product so ob- 
tained divided by 100. The result will 
be the charge. 

Example: Charges on a shipment 
weighing 75 pounds between points 
taking scale No. 8 ($1.25 per 100 
Ibs.) om which pound rates apply 
would be ascertained by multiplying 
125 x 75 and dividing the product 
by 100—93.75 cents or 94 cents. 

(n) Any package containing articles of 
more than one class must be charged 
the rate applicable to the highest 
classed article contained therein un- 
—— provided to the con- 


COMMODITY RATES 
Whenever commodity rates are established 
pplicable to ship its of an article in stated 
quantities, they remove the application of the 
elessification rating on such commodity be- 
tween the same points in such quantities. 
Should the foregoing information 
not adequately meet the requirements 
of your readers, and it undoubtedly 
will not in specific instances; I shall be 
glad to advise further and resort to a 
better authority, if necessary, to pro- 
vide definite statistics. 


G. S. TAYLor, Agent 





Suggestions for Water-Lily Pool 


The article entitled “The Water- 
lily” (Nymphae), by T. Sheward, that 
you printed on page 276 of the October 
FLOWER GROWER, was read by me (and 
undoubtedly many others of your 
readers) with very much interest. It 
is not only a very interesting, but very 
instructive article as well, and I can’t 
understand why more flower lovers 
don’t have the lovely Water-lilies 
among their prize possessions. I am 
at the present time constructing a lily 
pond eighteen feet in diameter and 
three and a half feet deep, allowing for 
two feet of soil and eighteen inches of 
water. This gives enough room for 
the Nelumbiums (Egyptian Lotus) 
that are even more showy than the 
Nymphae, and that is saying a good 
deal. The depth of pool as given by 
T. Sheward is all right for the 
Nymphae, but hardly deep enough for 
the Nelumbiums, as they require lib- 
eral treatment, i. e., plenty of room 
and rich soil. 

I would also suggest making the in- 
side wall of the pool slope outward to- 
wards the top, and not perpendicular, 
as T. Sheward has in his drawing. By 
giving the inside of the wall this flare 
(slope) the ice (during hard freezing 
weather) will heave up and there will 
not be the tendency of the ice to force 
the walls outward, as will be the case 
with the walls perpendicular. 

One other point: T. Sheward says 
not a word about the goldfish. Be sure 
to have some of these beautiful fish in 
the lily pond, as they not only enhance 
the general beauty of the pond, but 
take care of the mosquito larvae as 
well. 

Cuas. T. JAEGER 







































































ANOTHER PROTEST AGAINST 
QUARANTINE 87 


Let me add another to the many loud 
wails against Quarantine 37, only let 
mine be louder, longer, and ENTIRELY 
DIFFERENT. One more wail would be 
a waste of space at this late date, if like 
those which are raised because some 
stocks (so they say) are excluded while 
others equally dangerous (or harmless) 
are let in, sometimes for the benefit of 
special parties. : 

Why shouid we have a quarantine? 
Obviously to protect those agricultural 
industries, including grain, cotton, lum- 
ber and fruit, which form the largest 
source of wealth to this country. We 
must consider these interests first, and, 
if necessary, these only, ignoring those 
who deal in, produce for sale, or raise 
for pleasure all kinds of flowers and 
ornamental shrubbery. 

I believe the time has come when we 
should go even further than Quarantine 
37, and exclude EVERYTHING, except 
stocks of new species or varieties, which 
should be brought in in smal) quantity 
and only by the United State: Govern- 
ment, and disseminated by it impartially 
when stocks have been prover free of dis- 
ease, and have been increased so that a 
reasonable number of growers may 
supplied at the same time. Restrictions 
on price could insure only a fair profit 
to those who obtained the first stocks dis- 
tributed. The only real objection to such 
a plan is that it is slow, but that is of 
minor consideration. No one need go 
without flowers or shrubbery in the mean- 
time. Those who refuse to be satisfied 
with what we already have are suggestive 
of the spoiled child who slams down an 
armful of nice toys and cries because he 
cannot have the one a playmate owns. 
Dealers who object to such a quarantine 
would only be refusing to adjust them- 
selves to changing conditions no greater 
than thousands of manufacturers, trades- 
men and real estate owners have to face 
year in and year out. As a matter of 
fact, it should in the long run prove a 
money-making opportunity to nursery- 
men, florists, etc., because of stifling of 
foreign competition. 

The United States Government surely 
knows of many pests which threaten as 
yet from the outside, otherwise they 
would not go so far as to insist on even 
the present quarantine regulations. If 
the dangers were only a small part of 
what they actually are, I maintain that 
we should still have an absolute quar- 
antine and not a partial one. 

Belittling the pests already here is the 
weakest talk the opponents of Quaran- 
tine 37 have put forth. Has the Boll 
Weevil done the South any good? It is 
true it has increased the price of Cotton, 
buat has it increased the net profit of the 
grower? If it has (and any increase 
might not be due entirely to that) it is 
only because the United States at pres- 
ent produces by far the largest part of 
the world’s Cotton. We are, in other 
words, supreme in Cotton. Therefore, 
any calamity to the Cotton crop here is 
partially compensated by the higher price 
received. (Not entirely however, as 
higher prices restrict consumption, es- 
pecially foreign consumption.) But in 
Wheat and Corn we have real competi- 
tion from foreign countries, with vast 


new areas capable of being developed and 
competing with us in the world markets, 
whenever some new factor gives them a 
chance to pull up on us. 

Our present advantage in Corn, for in- 


stance, is due to better machinery, 
transportation, cultural methods and 
more stable government. The European 
Corn Borer is already here, and will 
eventually cover the corn belt. I saw one 
estimate of possible damage running 
from ten to twenty-five per cent. A re- 
cent article in Wallace’s Farmer telling 
of an inspection of Corn Borer damage 
in Southern Canada would indicate that 
even twenty-five per cent might be put- 
ting the loss too low. Well, curtail our 
efficiency in Corn raising by one-fourth, 
and how long will it be before Argentina 
will develop her vast areas of land well 
adapted to corn, and take our worid 
market away from us, at the same time 
keeping the price down to where there is 
no profit to us? 

Nor is it to the point to say that some 
means will be found of combatting pests 
like the Corn Borer. Is it wise_to dive 
into the crater of Vesuvius and trust to 
luck to find some way to swim out? The 
grower of flowers, whether for pleasure 
or profit, must be discriminated against 
if we are to make sure of holding our 
place as the largest producer of agricul- 
tural wealth in the world. With wealth 
goes power, with power. goes liberty, 
which is what makes life worth living. 

I may have stated the case poorly, but 
my contention has truth in it. No one 
need be without flowers if we have an 
absolute quarantine. But it would be 
justified even if it made us go back to 
Nasturtiums alone, much as I dislike the 
n.~.-y things. 

EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


ARCTOTIS IN CENTRAL KENTUCKY 


Here in the “Kentucky Blue Grass” 
region on an unfortunate bit of yellow 
clay and cinder-filled ground, a few seeds 
of Arctotis (which we call “Blue-eyed 
Daisy”) luxuriantly spread their grace- 
ful stems of dainty green over several 
feet of ground, and every morning open 
their blue eyes to the sun, shining silver 
white all day, and drawing up their rosy 
backed petals, go quietly to sleep like 
good babies as evening falls. 

As cut flowers we find them most satis- 
factory, harmonizing with almost all 
strong colored flowers, and spreading 
gracefully among the more upstanding. 
They keep, with decent care, about a 
week; the larger buds opening to take 
the place of curling blossoms, and each 
evening remain awake a little longer, 
foregoing their sleepy habits in our 
honor, or alas, perhaps contaminated by 
association with mankind. 

My plants are prodigal. with bloom 
even when seed is allowed to form, 
though, of course picking improves them. 
They are easily grown from home saved 
seed (here) and we find the young plants 
transplant easily. The only enemy I 
have noticed is the cut worm, though he 
did no serious damage. 

The blooming season is long, about 
five months here, as first frosts do not 
harm them. Blossoms here are about 
two and one-half inches in diameter. Let 
us not give the “blue-eyed” a black eye 


for everywhere. 
HELEN C, DorNE 
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FLOWERS IN THE BLUE 
RIDGE MOUNTAINS 
“I Know a Valley Where Flowers Bloom” 


I live in the Blue Ridge Mountains in 
Virginia, and my home overlooks a little 
valley about a quarter of a mile long. On 
the upper side of this valley, No and 
West, is a woodland ener = Le to the 
mountain top. On the lower sides are 
hillside pasture lands. Here and there 
are groups of Walnut, Poplar and Pine 
trees scattered down the valley, and at 
the end is a forest of Oak and Pine and 
Walnut. Under wide spreading Walnut 
trees, midway the valley and just be- 
yond the house, is a cluster of springs, 
and here I have built a concrete dam and 
formed a beautiful little lake to be a 
nucleus for my flower gardens. 

On the banks of this pond I planted 
Japanese and Siberian Irises last year, 
and in the garden above it, extendi 
westward, I planted about one thousan 
German Irises. In the Spring I planted 
a Gladiolus bulb for every Iris, timing the 
plantings for a succession of bloom. Be- 
tween the rows of Irises and Gladioli I 





Irises and Gladioli— Mt. Rydal Farm, Virginia 
planted Asters, while among the Japs and 
Sibericas I planted the most improved 
Zinnias. 

The German Irises began blooming in 
May and carried on until late in June. 
Albert-Victor, Juniata, Pallida Dal 
tica, Ed, Michel, Annie Farr, Leonidas, 
and a host of others vied with each other 
in making the valley beautiful. Then 
came the Japs and the Sibericas, bloom- 
ing until well into July. Then the Gla- 
dioli took up the grand procession—Mrs. 
Dr. Norton, Mary Pickford, Kunderd’s 
Glories and a host of others. Before 
these were ended the Asters bloomed in 
great profusion and very beautifully. 

Now the Zinnias, the many colored, 
view their faces every day in the clear 
waters of the lake. The grand proces- 
sion will go on until frost comes. When 
I play the Flower Song on the Victrola 
in the Winter, I shall live through it all 
again and watch the procession go by. 


“Fair messengers from out the great unknown, 
I yield to the touch of your magic wand, 
And dream and dream with you alone— 
There is a gleam of the gold of ophir 
Through the purple robes of night, 
There’s a glint of the Frost King’s palace 
Aglow with Aurovra’s light.” 
* * * * * * * 
I know a valley where flowers bloom 

And their perfumes fill the air; 
I know a place where music dwells 

And no discord enters there. 

Georce H. Ray 


AUGUST GLADIOLUS NOTES 

The beginning of August brought 
forth Pasadena, a real giant, towering 
far above many a competitor. In 
comparison with her—even such a worth 
pair of great Glads as Jack London with 
his colorful, soft, pleasing tones and the 
odd, dainty, unusual and beautiful 
Martha Fernekes seemed small. 

Catherine Coleman easily won many 
admirers. She had as many as six large 
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biooms open at a time; ali big, delight- 
ful and long lasting. 

A. good judge of both flowers and col- 
ors found Metzner’s Rose Ash of excep- 
tional and memorable merits. This 
flower with its seven blooms open at a 
time was very odd, big and magnificent. 

The week of August 6 Mrs. Rudolph 
Spreckles had no freckles, but soft pleas- 
ing dots at the extreme ends of her 
curved petals. Each of her spikes was 
another full size bouquet with many well 
formed, big, attractive, exceptionally soft 
toned blooms. She was a handsome 
flower of a very vigorous constitution. 
Her a companion was Mrs. H. E. 
Bothin. is lady had not many blooms 
open at a time, yet each was very dis- 
tinct, bright, clear, attractively 
and long lasting. Another flower that 
was pure, t and clear was Mary 
Pickford. unusual flower, like the 
star in whose honor it was named, de- 
serves much popularity. Most of its 
eighteen blooms were open at a time. 


Ge Frowtk “ac wer 


The week of August 138 The Queen of 
the Night was named very appro;>‘tely. 
Black as the midnight sky at a distance, 
her majesty was of a deep—very deep 
red color, glossy, uniform and velvety. 
The first bloom lasted for a full week. 
This flower was very majestic in every 
respect. 

Mariposa was an excellent floriferous 
multicolor with plenty of yellow, rose 
and orange, yet not a Primulinus. 

With August 20 came forth two good 
Glads from Holland. There is nothing 
out of the way in naming a good flower 
after a popular soldier, @ la Marechal 
Foch, yet to name a good Glad Czar 
Peter, proved that the Dutch still nour- 
ish a soft spot for their royal apprentice 
—the Czar artisan of over three cen- 
turies ago. As light as was one, so dark 
was the other. Both had plenty of well- 
opened blooms. ‘They were well worth 
while having. 

ADAM STEINHAUER 





Timely Suggestions for January 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


(Written expressly jor The Flower Grower] 


January brings the snow, 

Makes our cheeks and fingers glow. 

ANUARY is as a rule the coldest 
J month in the year and as the 

ground is usually frozen hard, 
there is not much outside garden work 
that can be accomplished in the North- 
ern States, but indoors the time can 
be spent to advantage in caring for 
the window garden, in bulb cvu'ture 
and in making plans for the garden of 
the coming season. 

First, house-plants should be kept 
free of dust; as besides making the 
plants unsightly, it is injurious to 
them. Pick off fading flowers and 
leaves, turn the pots from time to time, 
and pinch off straggling growth to 
produce a plant of good form. After 
watering thoroughly do not apply wa- 
ter again until the surface of the soil 
looks dry. With a little experience it 
is soon possible to rap the side of the 
pot and tell by the sound whether the 
plant is in need of moisture. Evapo- 
rating water on stove, register or 
radiator to introduce moisture into the 
air of the room will prove of benefit 
to the piants and also to the persons in 
the room. Like human beings, plants 
need pure fresh air and plenty of it, 
but in introducing the fresh air into 
the plant room guard against a 
draught of coid air blowing directly 
upon the plants. Allow the air to come 
into the room from a window not near 
the plants or better still, thoroughly 
air through an adjoining room. 

Examine the house plants for signs 
of red spider and aphis, and if found 
take measures to eradicate these pests. 
Make a tea by steeping the stems or 
leaves of tobacco in water. Dilute the 
infusion until the liquid is of an am- 
ber color, and then spray the foliage, 
or dip into the tea, which may be al- 


lowed to dry on the foliage as a pre- 
ventative. The tobacco infusion, un- 
fortunately, will stain white flowers. 

Fumigating the plants by burning 
tobacco stems is also an excellent 
method of ridding plants of aphides. 
After this operation, shake each plant 
over a large piece of paper until the 
dead or overcome aphides fall off and 
then to make the job thorough, be sure 
to burn the paper and its contents. 
The red spider, which will thrive when 
the temperature of the plant room is 
habitually hot and dry, may be put to 
rout by washing or sponging the ef- 
fected foliage, for this pest dislikes 
water exceedingly. 4 

On very cold nights or when a drop 
in the temperature is anticipated, 
newspapers placed between the window 
panes and the house plants will afford 
protection from frost. If by any mis- 
chance a_window-plant should be 
touched by the frost it may usually be 
saved, by sprinkling all the foliage 
with cold water and setting the plant 
in a cool room or closet for a few days 
and then gradually bringing it into a 
warmer temperature, and finally back 
to the window garden. 

Besides caring for house plants, one 
may*indulge in the fascinating art of 
forcing bulbs for winter bloom. ‘his 
is so simple that with a little care and 
experience the amateur may have 
blooms that will rival those raised by 
florists. While the bulbs may be 
forced in fiber, water or earth, potting 
in earth and storing the bulbs in a 
dark cool closet to make root growth, 
is probably the method generally em- 
ployed. If bulbs were prepared and 
put away last month, they should be 
looked after. If they have made vig- 
orous root growth they should be 
gradually advanced into light and 
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warmth. Bringing in a few at a time 
will produce a pleasing succession of 
bloom, and other bulbs may be started 
at.intervals with the same end in 
view. 

Nothing in the garden line to do in 
January? Well, if the above sugges- 
tions are faithfully carried out, time 
will not hang heavily, and the result 
should be most gratifying, for one 
should possess thrifty looking plants 
with flowers of some variety in bloom, 
most, if not all of the time. 

With the January pause in outdoor 
gardening comes the opportunity for 
reading and study along the lines of 
the art of cultivating the soil. This 
is easier than it used to be, for with 
the growing demand for a broader and 
more comprehensive knowledge of the 
habits and cultivation of plants and 
the increasing desire of many persons 
to learn how to understandingly 
“Watch the happy life of my green 
things growing,” there has come into 
existence much good literature on the 
subject. Pamphlets may be ob- 
tained from the State and from 
Washington for the mere asking; 
books may be had at public li- 
braries; and there are numerous 
excellent magazines that from cover 
to cover are filled with useful informa- 
tion and practical suggestions written 
in an interesting manner by those 
who, from experience and training, 
are qualified to write with authority on 
the various topics which they treat. 
Besides these, as the naturalist, John 
Burroughs, has stated: “The book of 
Nature is always open, Winter and 
Summer, and it is always within 
reach and the print legible to those 
with eyes to read it.” 


Flora of North Dakota 
in Early Ages 

That North Dakota was at one time 
abundantly covered with a tropical 
flora is evidenced by the fossils found 
in rock beds in what is now a treeless 
plain. That country was once covered 
with magnificent forests of hardwood 
timber, with also more or less conifer- 
ous growth. Thick beds of lignite, (a 
very soft grade of bituminous coal) 
indicate that great swamps were once 
located where now are great plains. 
Fossils of Fig trees and a Fan Palm 
with leaves six feet across go to prove 
that the climate of North Dakota was 
once as warm as it is now in the 
south-eastern states along the Atlan- 
tic Coast. 


Recommends “Tall Bearded Iris” 

“The Iris book by Walter Stager was 
received. This book exceeded my an- 
ticipations. It is all that is claimed 
for it and more. I think it is worth 
twice what you ask for it. The bind- 
ing, paper and print, together with the 
illustrations, are exceedingly fine, and 
the informaticn on ike Iris subject is 
complete. It has my warmest recom- 


mendation.” 
. A. G. ULRICH 
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Garden Notes on Gladioli 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
[District of Columbia} 
PART VII—Continued 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 


Peach Rose (Kunderd). Deep rose- ink, 
lower blotched deep crimson. Fine. 
A darker Pendleton, distinct from Mrs. 
John R. Walsh, (Diener). Season very 
dry. Spike strong, stout, 40 in.; 16 
blooms, fairly compact, many open, size 
4% in., wide open, excellent substance; 
blooming 9 days. Increase good. Planted 
5/30 and bloomed 8/26, requiring 88 
days. ). 

Peggy Savage (Alexander). Deep 
flame-scarlet with yellow throat mark- 
ings. Attractive. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 40 in.; 16 blooms, compact, four 
open, size 4 in., wide open, very good sub- 
stance; blooming 9 days. Increase 
Planted 5/3 and bloomed 8/4, requiring 
93 days. Season very dry. Spike strong, 
37 in.; 15 blooms, compact, three open, 
size 3% in., wide open, very good sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Increase none. 
Planted 5/20 and bloomed 8/27, requir- 
me Ae days. (XXX). 


(Originator not known). A - 


ypheme 
blend of dark and light violet-red with 
ones blotches of creamy white edged 

t red. Fine. Season very dry. 
Sn strong, 36 in.; 16 blooms, compact, 
many open, size 4 in., wide open broad 
petaled, excellent substance; blooming 10 
days. Increase not noted. Planted ted 5/29 
and bloomed 9/3; requiring 96 days. 
(XXXX). 

Pontiac-Princeps (Venaiem) A lighter 
scarlet than Princeps from which it is a 
seedling. Lower petals slightly striped 
vermilion-scarlet. An improvement on 
the t in number of blooms open and 
in size. Beautiful. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 48 in.; 18 blooms, compact, six 
open, size 5 in., wide open Amaryllis 
form, excellent substance; blooming 14 
days. Cormels prolific. Planted 5/16 
and bloomed 8/1, requiring 77 days. 
Season very . Spike strong, 
stout, 40 in.; 14 blooms, compact, 
five open, size 4% in., wide open Amaryl- 
lis form, excellent substance: blooming %3 
days. Increase not noted. Planted 5/20 
and bloomed 8/17, requiring 89 days. 
(XXXX). Illustrated on this page. — 

President C. C. Moore (Diener). Sal- 
mon-pink blended darker to throat, mot- 
tled and striped steel-blue. On the order 
of Desdemone and Prince of India and 
equally as fine. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, slender, 48 in.; 18 blooms, com- 
pact, six open, size 5 in., wide open, ex- 
cellent substance; blooming 12 days. In- 
crease good. Planted 5/31 and bloomed 
9A. , requiring 93 days. (XXXX). 

'rimulinus Concolor (Lemoine). Pale 
oe blending deeper toward throat, 
slight lines of crimson in throat. ran 
Season wet. Spike strong, a gt Phen 
in.; 5 to 12 blooms, sepdrate, three o: 
size 2 to 3 in., slightly hooded, hooded 
petal reflexing at tip, excellent substance; 
blooming 6 to 12 days. Cormels prolific. 
Planted 5/15 and bloomed 7/21 and 7/25, 

67 and 71 days. 

Season dry.t Major Is deep sul- 
phur-yellow; minor oe deep oapher. 
yellow blending to lemon-yellow bases; 
green throat markec and starred maroon- 
red; pistil and anthers creamy white. It 
is evident that this variety is variable in 
color according to kind of season. Spikes 
pret slender, 34 in.; 9 to 11 blooms, 

several spikes per corm, separate, three 


open, size 2% to 3 in., wide open triangu- 
lar and Lily form, tips reflexing, three 
large and three small petals, excellent 
substance; blooming 9 te 11 days. In- 
crease not noted. Planted 3/17 and 
bloomed 7/8 and 7/7, requiring 108 and 
112 days. (XXXX). 

Primulinus Juno (Coleman). Sold as 
Juno. Light vermilion shaded with apri- 
cot, midribs, bases and throat lemon- 
yellow; throat striped and lower petals 
blotched on bases with scarlet; pistil 
cream, anthers lavender-violet. Distinct 
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in coloring and fine for cutting. Season 
very dry. Spikes strong, 30 in.; two per 
corm, 12 and 15 blooms, Bape compact, 
four open, size 3% in., wide open Orchid 
form, excellent substance; blooming 9 to 
11 days. Cormels fairly prolific. Planted 
5/30 and bloomed 8/25, requiring 87 
days. (XXXX). 

Primulinus Penelope (Spencer). Cream 
tinged with pale green toward bases in- 
side and out, with a few flecks of pale 
lilac-pink; lower petals shaded to green- 
ish yellow bases with central feather of 
carmine; throat starred carmine. Distinct 
and pretty. Season wet. Spikes strong, 
slender, 36 in.; three per corm, 4 to 8 
blooms, two open, separate, triangular 
hooded, size 3 in., excellent substance; 
blooming 6 to 11 days. Increase by di- 
vision good. Planted 5/15 and bloomed 


8/22, requiring 99 days. Season dry.t 
Deep cream, bases of lower Is sul- 
phur-yellow with feather of crimson, 
crimson star in throat. Color variable 
according to season. Spikes strong, slen- 
der, 26 in.; three per corm, 8 blooms each, 
separate, two open, size 3 in., triangular 
hooded, good substance; blooming 6 days. 
Increase not noted. Planted 3/17 and 
bloomed 7/14, requiring 119 days. 
(XXX). 

Primulinus Prim Beauty (Christy). 
Apricot-yellow thickly feathered and 
lined inside and out with deep orange, in- 
ferior petals blending to yellow bases; 
pistil rose, anthers mauve-purple. Dis- 
tinct and fine. 
strong. slender, 36 to 40 in.; two per 
corm, 10 to 14 blooms, separate, six oper, 


size 2% to 3% in., triangular slightly 


hoéoded, excellent substance; blooming 11 
to 18 days. Reproduction by division and 
cormels very good. Planted 5/21 and 
bloomed 9/6, requiring 108 days. 
(XXXX). 

Primulinus Salmon Beauty (Kunderd). 
Deep salmon with salmon-yellow throat. 
Fine. Season very dry. Spike strong. 
slender, 38 in.; 15 blooms, separate. six 
open, size 3% in., wide open, excellent 
substance: blooming 10 days. Increase 
very good. Planted 5/20 and bloomed 
8/16, requiring 88 days. (XXXX). 

Primulinus Tupelo (Kunderd). Deep 
sulphur-yellow blending to canary-yellow 
bases, scarlet star in throat and scarlet 
feather on bases of lower petals; outside 
of tube livid scarlet. Pistil cream, an- 
thers scarlet. white and blue. Buds deen 
greenish yellow. Distinctly beautiful. 
Season very dry. Spikes strong, slender, 
31 in.; 8 to 12 blooms, several spikes per 
corm, separate, four open, size 3 in., wide 
open triangular and Orchid form. excel- 
lent substance: blooming 12 to 14 days 
Meee re Planted 5/29 and 

oom: » requiring 76 days. 
(XXXX). . 

Primulinus Zephir (C. Zeestraten). A 
neat and pretty bluish lilac. Season very 
dry. Spike strong. slender, 33 in.; 13 
blooms, separate, three open, size 2 in., 
slightly hooded, very good substance; 
blooming 7 days. Increase by division 
good. Planted 5/31 and bloomed 8/20, 
reauiring 81 days. (XXX 

Prince Ito (Originator not known). 
Carmine-crimson, blending darker near 
edges, blotched blood-red edged sulphur- 
yellow. Brilliant. Season very dry. 
Spike strong, 40 in.; 16 blooms, compact, 
six open, size 4% in., wide open, excellent 
substance; blooming 12 days. Increase 
not noted. Planted 5/20 and bloomed 
8/25, requiring 97 days. (XXXX). 

Prince of India (Childs). 
orange overlaid with splashings and 
shadings of dull purple, lower petals with 
white bases nearly overlaid with scarlet 
with center line or feather of deep scar- 
let; throat stippled and lined deep scar- 
let. A beauty of barbaric coloring. Sea- 
son very dry. Spikes strong, 33 to 36 in.; 
12 to 15 blooms, fairly separate, five 
open, size 3% to 4 in., wide open triangu- 
lar,- excellent substance; blooming 10 to 
14 days. Increase not noted.. Planted 
5/30 and bloomed 8/22 and 8/31, requir- 
ing 84 and 93 days. (XXXX). 

Queen of Sheba (Christy). Rich wine- 
red, lower petals with narrow central 
line of white. Beautiful. Season very 
dry. Spike strong, 46 in.; 17 blooms, 
fairly compact, many open, size 4 in., wide 
open, excellent substance; blooming 10 
days. Cormels very lific. Planted 
5/21 and bloomed 8/20, requiring 91 
days. (XXXX). 
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Reverend Ewbank (Velthuys). A clear 
porcelain blue. Fine. Season very dry. 
Spike strong, slender, 37 in.; 15 blooms, 
fairly compact, six open, size 3% in., wide 
open, excellent substance; blooming 10 
days. Increase good. Planted 5/31 and 
bloomed 9/7, requiring 99 days. (XXXX). 

Roem van Kennemerland (Velthuys) + 
Syn. Glory of Kennemerland. Deep rose, 
cones _lower Ay 4 with Boe blotches. 

m very dry. 
Sole ots <a oe 40 in.; 3 o Seieuams fairly 
compact, many open, size 5 in., wide open, 
excellent substance; b 


9/3, requiring 97 days. (XXXX). 

Rosalie (Originator not known). Have 
tried this several seasons, each season 
the corm splitting into smaller ones, 
growth weak, no bloom. (I). 

Ruth Law (Hoeg). (Introduced by 
Decorah Gladiolus Gardens). Rich cream 
tinted buff on edges; green deep in throat 
starred carmine: aa petals blending to 
canary-yellow bases blotched with a 
feather of crimson-carmine, with lines 
and stippling of the same color and 
avricot; pistil rose to white, anthers rale 
lilac edged violet-blue. Petals wavy. Dis- 
tinctly beautiful and fine for cutting. Sea- 
son wet. ee oe 46 in.; 16 
blooms, compact, six open, size 4%" in., 
wide open diamond form, very good sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Cormels pro- 
lific. Planted 5/8 and bloomed 8/1 and 
8/20 (small corm), requiring, respec- 
tively, 90 and 109 days. Season dry.t 
Spikes strong, two per corm, 33 in.; 18 
and 14 blooms, compact, many open, ‘size 
3% in., wide open triangular and dia- 
mond form, slighily ruffled. excellent sub- 
stance; blooming % to 10 days. Increase 
not noted. Planted 3/17 and bloomed 
7/9 and 7/13, requiring 114 and 118 days. 
(XXXX). 

San Anselmo (Diener). Pure white 
with a few flakes of brilliant pink. Good 
for cutting. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, 46 in.; 15 blooms, compact, many 
open, size 4% in., wide open, excellent 
substance; blooming 10 days. Increase 
good. Planted 5/30" and bloomed 9/1, re- 
quiring 94 days. (XXX). 

Saphir (Laneine) -+ Growth poor and 
no bloom in seasons. Belongs to 
“blue section.” (I). 

Scarlano (Diener). Brilliant orange- 
scarlet. Distinct. Fine for cutting. Sea- 
son very dry. Spike strong, ope 42 in.; 
16 blooms, fairly compact, all open, size 
5 in., wide open frilled, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Planted 5/30 
and bloomed 8/30, ere 92 days. In- 
crease good. (XXXX). 

Senateur Volland (Lemoine). Syn. 
Senator Volland. Dark violet-blue with 
a lighter blotch on lower petals. One of 
the best blues. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, 34 in.; 14 blooms, fairly compact, 
four open, size 3% in., wide open, excel- 
lent substance; blooming 9 days. Increase 
fairly good. Planted 5/31 and bloomed 
8/28, requiring 89 days. (XXXX). 

Shawnee (Roos). Dark maroon with 
narrow yellow feather on lower petals. 
Very good. Season very dry. Spike strong, 
35 in.; 14 blooms, “fairly compact, three 
open, size 3 in., wide open, very good sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5/31 pa bloomed 8/28, 
requiring 89 days. (XXX). 

Sheila (Coleman). Blooms from small 
corms, and often two per corm 


from large ones.. Light salmon-vermilion 
blending to cream in throat; lower petals 
with large pale yellow bases lined and 
stippled carmine-Scarlet; throat starred 
dark scarlet. Pistil flesh, anthers lilac- 
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mauve. A real beauty and of great 
promise for cutting p purposes. m very 
dry. Spikes strong, 30 in. and 7 blooms 
from small corm, 36 in. and 14 to°16 
blooms (two spikes) from large corm, 
blooms compact, four open, size 3% in. 
(from small corm) to 3% and 4 in. (from 
large corm), wide open triangular, ex- 
cellent substance. blooming 6 (small 
corm) to 14 and 16 days (large corms). 
Increase by cormels very Planted 
5/30 and bloomed 8/28 and 8/30 (small 

corm), requiring, respectively, 90 and 92 
don. (XXXX). 
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Stella (Originator not known). Beau- 
tiful brilliant flame color (vermilion scar- 
let), with lar, white throat marked 
cream and lightly with brown. Fine. 
Season very dry. Spike s‘rong, 38 to 44 
in.; 15 to 18 blooms, fairly compact, many 
open, size 3% in., wide open round, ex- 
cellent substance; blooming 10 to 12 days. 
Increase not noted. Planted 5/20 and 
bloomed 8/19 and 8/22, requiring 91 and 
94 days. (XXXX). 

Suffragette (Diener). White with a 
semi-circle of light lilac running across 
each petal, throat creamy. Delicately 











The Detroit (Va 
Vaughan’s Seed 
gp (Kunderd). Ivory-white with 
es blotch on lower central petal. 
A be white. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, 40 in.; 18 blooms, compact, many 
open, size 4 in., wide open Orchid form, 
excellent substance; blooming 12 days. In- 
crease good. Planted 5/20 and bloomed 
8/30, requiring 102 da (XXXX). 
Solfatare (Vilmorin-Andrieux). Pale 
lavender with pinkish sheen or overlay, 
suffused reddish lilac, blending to creamy 
white midribs, and sulphur-yellow throat, 
stippled amaranth deep in throat. A 
beautiful Orchid-like variety of distinc- 
tion. Season very dry.- Spike strong, 
gracefully curved, sometimes Y traight, 40 
in.; 18 blooms, very compact, six open, 
size 4 in., wide open, excelient substance; 
blooming 12 days. Increase. good. Planted 
a xx bloomed 9/10, requiring 104 
ys 
Sphinz (Vaughan) + Clear lilac-red, 
lower petals with white midribs and small 
purple-red blotches. Pretty. Season 
very dry. Spike strong, 48 in.; 17 blooms, 
separate, many open, size 3% in., wide 
open, very good substance; blooming 8 
days. Increase not noted. Planted Ey /20 
and bloomed 8/21, requiring 93 days. 
(XXX). 
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beautiful. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, 40 in.; 16 blooms, compact, many 
open, size 4% in., wide open, excellent 
substance; blooming 10 days. Increase 
good. Planted 5 /29 and bloomed 9/7, re- 
quiring 101 days. (XXXX). 

Sweet Lav (Coleman). Light 
pinkish lavender blending to creamy yel- 
low, lower petals with large magenta 
blotches. In color living up to its name, 
and in other qualities of the best. Should 
prove a fine variety for cutting. Season 
very dry. Spike strong, 38 in.; 16 blooms, 
compact, many open, size 4 in., wide open, 
excellent substance; blooming 10 days. 
Cormels very prolific. Planted 5/30 and 


bloomed 8/17, requiring 79 days. 
(XXXX). 
Tamalpais (Diener). Deep salmon- 


orange, feathered slightly near edges 
with deep flame-vermilion, lower petals 
blending to cream and then to lemon-yel- 
low and finally to. buff on extreme bases, 
with feathered blotches of light crimson- 
scarlet shaded lighter on each side; 
sanded in throat with light crimson-scar- 
let. Pistil pale pink, anthers violet. A 
beauty whichis fine for cutting. . Season 
very dry. Spike strong, 36 in.; 9 to 15 


blooms, two spikes, fairly compact, five 
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open, size 3% in., wide open triangular, 
excellent substance; blooming 8 and 12 
days. Increase good. Planted 5/30 and 
bloomed 8/14 and 8/17, requiring 76 and 
72 days. (XXXX). 

The Detroit (Vaughan). Light pink, 
often penciled light crimson on inside and 
outside of edges of upper petals, lower 
eae’ blending to sulphur-yellow bases, 
splashed carmine to throat of deep car- 
mine. Distinctly beautiful and fine for 
cutting. Season very dry. Spike strong, 
40 in.; 18 blooms, compact, five open, size 
5% in., wide open broad petaied, spread- 
ing form, excellent substance; blooming 
14 days. Increase not noted. Planted 
5/18 and bloomed 7/31, requiring 74 
{XXXX). Illustrated herewith. 

Twotint (Childs). Light flesh-pink 
shaded white and tinted yellow in throat, 
blotched on lower petals with salmon 
tinted scarlet. Delicate coloring of great 
beauty. Should prove of value for cut- 
ting. Season very dry. Spike strong, 38 


in.; 15 blooms, compact, four open, size 
4 in., wide open, excellent su ce; 
blooming 12 days. Increase good. Planted . 


5/19 4 bloc 8/13, requiring 86 
days. (XXXX). 

Vashti (Lemoine). No bloom during 
past three seasons, and growth has been 
very weak. (I). . 

Victory (Diener). Light scarlet, heav- 
ily flecked maroon, o in throat 
lower petals with’ white bases minutely 
and thickly dotted and speckled scarlet; 
pistil rose, an violet. Very good. 
Season very dry. Spike strong, 46 in.; 
16 blooms, fairly compact, three open, 
size 3% in., wide open rehid form, very 
good substance; blooming 10 days. Blooms 
wilt from hot sun but recover over night. 
Increase fairly good. Planted 5/30 and 
bloomed 9/1, requiring 94 days. 
(XXXX). 

Wisconsin (Vos). Pure white with a 
narrow wine-red feather on lower petals. 
A fine white. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, stout, 48 in.; 12 to 16 ian 
fairly compact, six open, size 4 in., wide 
open spreading form, excellent substance; 
blooming 9 to 12 days. Increase 
Planted 5/30 and bloomed 9/5 and 9/8, 
requiring 98 and i101 days. (XXXX). 

Yellow Gem (Kunderd). Clear light 
yellow. A very good yellow for cutting. 
Season very dry. Spike strong, slender, 
42 in.; 18 blooms, compact, many open, 
size 3% in., wide open, very good sub- 
stance; blooming 10 days. Increase good. 
Planted 5/20 and bloomed 8/25, requir- 
ing 97 days. (XXXX). 

Zillertel (Originator not known). Light 
carmine-pink bordered with yellow and 
blotched with carmine. Clear colors, dis- 
tinct, and fine. Season very dry. Spike 
strong, 37 in.; 15 blooms, compact, four 
open, size 3% in., wide open, very good 
substance; blooming 8 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5/20 and bloomed 8/23, 
requiring 95 days. (XXXX). 


CONCLUSION 


It is customary to bring an article 
to a close with a general summary. To 
do so in this instance would place the 
reader in difficulties; it would be too 
lengthy and would simply consist in 
cumbersome lists of names grouped al- 
phabetically according to the classes to 
which I have assigned them. It was 
then in my mind to present only a list 
of my favorites. After I had succeeded 
in compiling this list I found that I 
had done again what I had tried to 
avoid, e. g., the presentation of a long 
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list of names. The range of color in 
the Gladiolus is such that I could not 
find satisfaction in the selection of just 
a few of them, and rather than slight 
or omit old friends which appeal very 
strongly to me, I simply state here, 
that varieties which naturally fall in 
the 3X and 4X classes I readily favor, 
with the strongest feeling for blues, 
oerne and delicately colored varie- 
ies. 


The Primulinus Hybrids 

The Primulinus Hybrids add a new 
and delightful chapter to the Gladiolus 
story. They are not inferior to the 
Gandavensis Hybrids, and they possess 
some charms and virtues that the oth- 
ers lack. They have a health and vigor 
that is heartening to see. 

The leaves are short and broad like 
German Iris leaves but the blooming 
stalks run up tall. The plant has a 
very decided stooling habit, nearly 
every bulb making three to five bloom- 
ing plants. One of mine sent up eight, 
but that was unusual and probably due 
to injury of. the first shoots. 

Our plot of one hundred mixed, gave 
us continuous bloom for over three 
months. The first Gladiolus in our 
garden was a Prim coming before 
Prince of Wales even, and the last one 
te bloom, October 8, was another 
Prim. 

Moreover these flowers were uni- 
formly good—not a poor one among 
them, and when digging time came we 
were surprised at the increase, and the 
size of the bulblets. 

Some people object to the hooded 
feature of many Prims. That is a 
matter of personal taste. To me it 
gives a suggestion of modesty and re- 
serve like the bent stem of Poets’ Nar- 
cissus and the Paffodils. 

As for the ccors of the Prims they 
are a constan: delight, and the ar- 
rangements of the flowers on the stalk 
artistic to the highest degree. 

Everybedy who has a Gladiolus 
garden should have a lot of these new 
hybrids. The Prims are valuable also 
for their earliness as well as their 
daintiness and great variety. 


S. O. MOBERLY 
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Abutilons 


Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


A reader of THR FLOWER GROWER 
writes: “I have a packet of mixed 
Abutilon seed which was sent me by 
a far off friend. Can I succeed in de- 
veloping these seeds into flowering 
plants, and if so, how?” 

The Abutilons are classed as green- 
house plants, and if one has a green- 
house the seed can be sown at any sea- 
son of the year; but amzteurs will find 
the spring season the most satisfactory 
and convenient, if they have the as- 
sistance of a hotbed or. cold frame. 

Presuming that the writer has only 
window garden facilities, I suggest 
that the seed be sown avout the middle 
of March in a well drained pot or pan 
filled with light loamy soil. Sow very 
thinly, cover slightly, and place in as 
light and warm situation as possible. 
Water should be given as carefully as 
possible when required. As soon as 
the plants are large and strong enough 
to handle, let them be placed in smailli 
pots of loamy soil and carefully grown 
on until the weather becomes warm 
and settled, when they can be planted 
out in the flower bed or border, giving 
them a very deep well enriched soil, 
and an open sunny situation. Here 
they can remain until the end of Sep- 
tember, or frost threatens, when they 
can be carefully taken up, potted and 
brought inside where they can be 
given as light and sunny a situation 
as possible and an average temperature 
of 55°. 

In potting use well drained pots 
proportionate to the size of the plants 
and a turfy loam in which some well 
rotted manure has been mixed. Wa- 
ter should be given as required and 
the plants frequently sprayed. If the 
seed has been saved from named va- 
rieties, you can reasonably expect to 
secure some very distinct varieties 
that may differ in manner of growth 
as well as the color of the flowers, 
which may vary from pink to yellow 
and orange, including all intermediate 
shades, and a few may prove to be en- 
tirely worthless. 


CHAS. E. PARNELL 














bulb harvesters at A. E. Kunderd’s Gladiolus Farm, Goshen, 
Fe io we are mistaken, that giant on the right is Robert Kunderd. 
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Month by Month With the Flowers 
January 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tenn.) 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


ANUARY, the first month of the 
J year, derived its name from the 
god Janus— 
“Janus am J; oldest of potentates 
— I look, and backward, and be- 
ow 
I count, as god of avenues and gates, 
The years | that through my portals come 
and go.” EA Ged 2.3 
Ring out the old, ring in the new. 

It is a looking-forward time. A time 
to forget the mistakes of the past year 
except to profit by the experience 
gained through them. A time to be 
optimistic, to remember that Spring 
is on its way, and that we are to be 
granted another opportunity to do our 
bit in making life brighter, sweeter 
and more wholesome by having a 
greater love for one of Nature’s great- 
est marvels, all growing plants. 


Remember that every sprig of the 
holiday decorations must be banished 
from the house before the morning of 
Old Christmas—eise you’! be haunted 
by the bad witches all the year. So 
the old superstition goes. A far more 
practical reason for the removal of the 
decorations is that they usually pre- 
sent a most disreputable appearance 
by the end of the holidays. Furnace 
heat and dust can ruin the beauty of 
the hardiest piece cf floral decoration 
in a fortnight’s time. 


This is the month when the Oxalis 
is at its greatest beauty with a perfect 
mass of bloom. If it is not doing well, 
give it fertilizer and supply with 
plenty of moisture and sunshine. The 
Grand Duchess bears flowers one and 
one-half inches across, is an easily 
grown plant, and too much cannot be 
said in its favor. 


If your Paper Whites grew in water, 
and the blooming season is ended, 
empty the bowls, wash and dry peb- 
bles and pack away together in the 
basement. When next planting time 
comes, they will be all ready to use. 
Instead of using the conventional 
rocks in the bowls of water one woman 
used pretty, odd-shaped shells, and the 
effect was unusually good. 


This is the month in which to plan 
your “paper” garden. Get a large sheet 
of white paper, a freshly trimmed 
pencil, and a ruler, and you are 
ready to begin. First, draw the out- 
lines of your flower beds, allowing 
yourself plenty of room to write names 
of the plants. Note on the plan, the 
bulbs, shrubs, and permanent plants 
already in place. On a separate sheet 
of paper write the names of the flow- 
ers you want to plant. This is to keep 
you from forgetting. Now you are ali 
ready to fill the flower beds. First 


write down the border plants on your 
outline, then all others intended for 
that particular spot; always keeping 
an imaginary eye on each plant to see 
that colors do not clash, that low grow- 
ers are not hidden behind those of tall 
growth, and the early bloomers in the 
foreground. There is a lot of enjoy- 
ment in this work, besides it’s a great 
time saver when the rush of the real 
planting time is on. 


A sheet of heavy paper or even a 
folded newspaper slipped between the 
pot plants and the window glass on 
these long, cold nights is a great pro- 
tection to the plants. 


If you planted Roman Hyacinths at 
fortnight intervals you still have a 
beauty show of the tiny but fragrant 
bells. Considering the beauty of the 
waxy blossoms we can echo Omar 
when he says: 

“I sometimes think— 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
se - her p from some once lovely 
ea 


The farmer reads the agricultural 
magazine; the doctor reads his medi- 
cal journals; the financier reads the 
investment news; the lawyer reads the 
latest legal notes; the teacher reads 
the educaticnal journals; the preacher 
reads the religious news; but when it 
comes to the flower gardeners, (other 
than the professional florists), they 
scoff at raising flowers in print, and 
trust to luck. The poor misused and 
abused plants suffer the consequences. 
Surely it were better to subscribe, 
for some up-to-date floral magazine, 
brimful of reliable information, 
thus benefiting by the experience of 
others, and to supplement the knowl- 
edge gained from experience. A splen- 
did New Year resolution is to resolve 
to read THE FLOWER GROWER every 
month. Suppose you try it. 


Keep an eye on those double Hya- 
cinths. The flower stalk has a habit 
sometimes of trying to bloom before 
it is fairly clear of the ground. No 
better remedy for this dilatory trait 
has yet been found than the paper 
dunce cap, which is merely a cone of 
brown paper having a very small open- 
ing at the top but large enough at the 
bottom to go over the flower pot. The 
Hyacinth bloom stalk . instinctively 
reaches to the light and soon grows 
tall and comely. Then of course the 
paper cone is removed. 


The Begonias do not like dust. So 
throw a thin cloth over them, as a pro- 
tection, when sweeping. 


An interesting floral experiment, is 
the making of Japanese houquets. The 
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children will love to do this. About 
January 15th cut branches of Apple, 
Pear, Peach, Plum or Cherry. Take 
indoors and place in jars of water. 
Give them plenty of room, do not 
crowd. Some lumps of charcoal added 
to.the water will keep it sweet and 
pure, while a little liquid ammonia is 
also helpful. Within a few days both 
leaf and flower buds will be percepti- 
bly swollen, and in a very short time 
the branches will be full of blossoms. 
The flowers, when forced in this way, 
are not so large as when grown out- 
doors, and the color is not so vivid, 
but the fragrance is delightful. They 
keep in good condition for a long time. 
Branches from any tree that blossoms 
before the unfolding of its leaves may 
be successfully forced. 





Hillcrest Gardens Letter 











WILLOWS AND OTHER 
TREES IN WINTER 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower} 


Beautiful as Willows always are 
from their variety of growth, slant- 
ing over brooks or standing as shady 
green tents in the fields and meadows; 
in the Winter when they have lost 
their leaves, there is a beauty to their 
bright bark which adds much to the 
picturesqueness of our snow-covered 
landscape where most of the trees are 
green, gray, or brown. But when the 
sun strikes the trunks of the Willows 
they seem on fire with color or give 
back a beautiful golden glow. 

The snow adds to the beauty of the 
trees in making more distinct the out- 
line of their boughs and in its beauti- 
ful contrast with the Evergreens. 

As we study the trees we grow to 
enjoy them more in Winter when we 
get the exquisite tracing of their 
twigs and branches and note their 
buds with the promise of new beauty 
to come. 

Each tree seems now t» have its 
special message to give us: The Nor- 
way Spruce warmly wrapped in its 


_green mantle; the lady Birch match- 


ing in her white dress the snowy cov- 
ering below; the Thorn brightening 
us with its red berries; the solemn 
Pine holding its green boughs against 
the red and gray of our winter sun- 
sets; the Oaks stretching out their 
strong protecting arms; and the grace- 
ful Elms, which, with the beautiful 
arching of their boughs and wonder- 
ful interlacing of their twigs, assume 
a greater beauty in Winter than in 
Summer. As we study the trees in 
Winter, their individuality asserts it- 
self even more than in Summer, when 
they are a mass of beautiful green. 
Joyce Kilmer was right when he 
wrote,— 
“Poems are made by fools like me 
But only God can make a tree.” 


M. R. CASE 
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The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 








It is now early December and Southern 
Ontario is experiencing very mild 
weather, so much so that planting of 
trees and shrubbery can be proceeded 
with, without difficulty. The Society’s 
trial garden has had its thousands of 
Gladioli dug up, dried, and now in the 
process of cleaning and storing for the 
Winter. Under perfect cultivation and 
Skinner irrigation the crop is an unusu- 
ally heavy one, and the stock plump and 
free from disease. Already many grow- 
ers have signified their intention of add- 
ing to this official Canadian A. G. S. trial 
plot so that 1923 will see at least one 
thousand varieties on display. Growers 
sending their stock are assured of the 
greatest publicity both in the garden and 
at America’s bi t flower events. 

The trial plot has been heavily fertil- 
ized with compost and deeply ploughed 
and left in the rough so that the frost 
action in pulverizing the soil can have 
the best effect. . 

The Iris section of the garden contain- 
ing nearly three hundred varieties is no 
mean affair, and such varieties as Mrs. 
Walter Brewster, Ambassadeur, Ambigu, 
Archeveque, Dominion, Lord of June, 
Loreley, Magnifica, Moliere, Opera, Pros- 
pero and Cluny are being developed in 
quantity for the members, and the va- 
rieties with a lower rating will be elimi- 
nated. 

Canada is to lead the world in horti- 
culture. This is the word sent out by 
the newly founded Canadian Council of 
Horticulture. The Federal Department 
of —- through their Minister, 
the Hon ‘e 5 Motherwell, will grant 
$20,000 to finance the work during the 
first year. A plant registration act is 
favored so that new creations in horti- 
culture can be protected along the same 
lines as an article can be patented. 

J. E. Carter, of Guelph, a member cf 
the Council, is donating a gold medal to 
be given annually to the Canadian who 
does the greatest work during the year 
for the advancement of Floriculture. The 
Council will also act as a clearing house 
for all information regarding horticul- 
ture. Trial plots such as the one in St. 
Thomas will be endorsed by that body. 
Ottawa has been selected as the head- 
quarters of the organization. 

The trimming of the shade trees that 
are affected by Hydroelectric wires has 
again been placed under the supervision 
of the Horticultural Society gardener and 
staff. As a matter of conscrvation, the 
limbs removed are trimmed of their 
branches and carted to the municipal 
wood pile for relief purposes. 

Christmas week will see the two busi- 
ness streets of “The Flower City” beau- 
tifully decorated for the occasion. A 
huge Christmas tree electric lighted will 
be erected at the City Hall and a smaller 
tree placed on every corner. The orna- 
mental electric poles will be hidden by 
Ever ; this part of the work to be 
done by the Society. The store windows 


will be gaily decorated with flowering 
plants and cut flowers. Over thirty so- 
cieties in the city are cooperating with 
the Chamber of Commerce in making 
this the greatest community week in the 
history of the Society. No r family 
or child will be overlooked. It certainly 
will be a merry, merry Christmas for all. 


F. E. BENNETT, Pres’t 





Men’s Garden Club 
of Ramsey County 











THE GARDEN AND FLOWER SHOW 
THAT GREW AND GREW 


Away back in the Spring of 1918, while 
the interest in war gardens was at its 
height, the Men’s Garden Club of Ramsey 
County, St. Paul, Minnesota, decided to 
hold a Garden and Flower show the last 
week of se arid then enter the best 
of their products in the Minnesota State 
Fair. A prize schedule was arranged and 
War Savings Stamps from $1.00 down to 
25c were awarded to the winners. About 
$40.00 was awarded that year to eighteen 
different exhibitors. The show was a big 
success, due largely to the very fine pub- 
licity given by the newspapers. 

The next year a very much larger show 
was held and the leading newspaper of- 
fered the Garden Club $200.00 to be given 
as prizes. And the Show grew and the 
Garden Club grew, but it was found that 
there was not as much general interest 
in vegetables as there was in flowers, so 
gradually the show was changed, but it 
=i pes just the same. 

is year (1922) one of the largest 
shows of its kind was held August 24 and 
25. A prize schedule was arranged and 
publicity started in April, and it was 
kept before the public every week or two 
until the show. The schedule totaled 
over $850.00 in value of prizes offered, 
over $550.00 of this in the “Giad” sec- 
tion. It was found that the keenest com- 
petition was in this section. To give an 
idea. of the amount of flowers shown, 
there were over one thousand milk bottles 
used in the exhibit, about 95% of them 
for “Glads.” This section contained 
fifty classes and there were two to seven 
entries in all but two classes. The sched- 
ule was along the lines of the National 
Gladiolus Show. Gladioli were offered by 
local dealers and interested growers 
throughcut the country. 

The leading newspaper offered a first 
prize of $100.00 and a second ‘prize of 
$50.00 (cash prizes) for the finest dis- 
play of flowers and vegetables. There 
were many entries for this prize. Mem- 
bers of the Garden Club offered four 
prizes, the first being a Bronze Cup val- 
ued at $25.00, to the boy or girl under 
eighteen years of age, for the best dis- 
play of vegetables and flowers. There 
were forty-nine entries for this prize. A 
twelve year old boy was awarded first 

rize, with a truly remarkable display. 

e show was held in the lobby and a 
ment display room of the local gas light 
company. Plans are now being made for 
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a bigger and better show next year. The 
shows are open to amateurs only. 

The Men’s Garden Club of Ramsey 
County is an organization of men only, 
started eleven years ago, and today has 
over three hundred and fifty members. 
Meetings are held each month, except in 
the Summer, and topics of interest are 
disc . The Club has supported the 
regional shows of the American Iris So- 
ciety, and for three years past has co- 
operated with a local bank in staging an 
Amateur Peony Show. The Club plans 
to take an active part in the National 
Peony Show to be held in St. Paul in 
1923. This show will be on a very large 
seale. It is planned to use the stage of 
the Municipal Auditorium, about twelve 
thousand square feet, in housing this 
show. It wili be a wonderful sight, 
worth coming miles to see. The Garden 
Club and the local Peony enthusiasts in- 
vite you. Come. 

ROMAINE B. WARE, President 





Minneapolis Flower Festival 











One of the interesting shows in Novem- 
ber was the Minneapolis Flower Festival 
held at the Kenwood Armory, November 
11-19. The Armory was decorated and 
laid out as a garden. The ceiling of the 
main armory was covered with a canopy 
of Southern Smilax. The floor itself 
was laid out as a garden with 
groupings of Palms and Ferns at 
the corners and the centers filled with 
beds of potted Chrysanthemums and 
other flowering or ornamental plants. On 
the outside of this garden a pergola was 
erected covered with Smilax through 
which Christmas lights shown and on the 
side next the wall from the pergola a bed 
was laid out in which potted plants and 
cut-flower exhibits were placed. 

During the week there were special ex- 
hibits of Roses, Chrysanthemums, Car- 
nations, corsage and wedding bouquets 
and table decorations. An excellent or- 
chestra furnished the music in the after- 
noon and evening. One of the features 
of this floor was a waterfall banked with 
Orchids, Ferns and Palms placed by Holm 
& Olson, of St. Paul. Swansons Inc., of 
Minneapolis, had a fine grouping of 
Ferns and Palms. H. F. Baker, of Min- 
neapolis, had a nice exhibit of Ferns 
and Christmas Cherries. The Mer- 
riam Park Floral Company exhibited 
potted Chrysanthemums, Begonias and 
Cyclamen. L. W. Hill, of the Great 
Northern Railroad Company, sent over 
a fine exhibit of single and pompon 
Chrysanthemums and several vases of 
Chrysanthemums. There were a number 
of large exhibits from out-of-town peo- 

zple, among them an exhibit of single 
stemmed Chrysanthemums from e 
Jewell Nursery, Lake City; a fine exhibit 
of Roses from J. F. Wilcox, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; pompon Roses and Carna- 
tions from Holton and Hunkle, Milwau- 
kee, and also from E. C. Amling, Chi- 
cago. Vaughan’s Seed Store sent some 
fine potted plants of Chrysanthemums. 
The Lester Park Greenhouses, at Duluth, 
sent down a nice collection of Prim 
Roses. J. A. Weber, of Mound, brought 
in the largest single Chrysanthemum 
flower and some prize-winning vases of 
single stemmed Chrysanthemums. The 
riding hall annex to the armory was laid 
out as a sunken garden by Mr. Boeglin, 
of the Minneapolis Park Board. The 
center of this was an electric fountain 
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loaned by the A. L. Randall Company. prem exhibits of nursery stock in bur- Hill Nurseries each exhibited prize-win- 
d ped balls Sg ne in the ground were ning miniatures of home grceands. These 
- Ruedlinger, Hoyt Nursery, contained a house, garece and other 


Chicago, and the area around it was lai 
out in beds of Begonias, Geraniums, shown. C. 


es —_——_____—__— 





General View of Main Armory Floor—Minneapolis, Minn., Flower Festival 
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Sunken Garden at the Minneapolis, Minn., Floral Festival. Designed by Louis Boeglin, City Horticulturist. This dis- 
play contained 6500 plants, 30 specimen plants and 25 hanging baskets. The wall space outside the walk was banked 
with nursery exhioits of Evergreens and shrubs, more or less ornamental during the early winter season. Altogether 
the Minneapolis Flower Festival was one of the most elaborate and satisfactory floral undertakings ever staged. 


Celosias and Alternantheras. Some sixty- C. C. Hunter Co., Holm & Olson, E. F. buildings usually found on a city lot and 
five hundred plants were used in this Baker and Rose Hill Nursery were the illustrated very nicely how to make 
sunken garden. As a background of the exhibitors. The Holm & Olson and Rose plantings on a city lot. The houses 
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were lighted with electricity and made 
a very pretty showing against the Ever- 


greens. 

A great deal of favorable comment was 
heard about the garden. No other show 
in the country has attempted anything 
of this sort and it added very materially 
to the artistic make-up of the show. On 
Monday a Rose, which is a sport from 
Columbia, was presented by A. N. Kins- 
man, of in, and christened Galli 
Curci by a vroup of young ladies of Min- 
neapolis. The group also christened a 
new Chrysanthemum Cho Cho San pre- 
sented by Elmer D. Smith, of Adrian, 
Michigan. Thirty. thousand people saw 
the show. 

Taking it all together the show was a 
splendid success, and: anyone in the vi- 
cinity of the Twin Cities who did not see 
it missed a great opportunity as it was 
really something decidedly out of the or- 
dinary as shows go. — 

LERoy Capy 





: New England Gladiolus Society 








Report of adjourned annual meeting 
of the New England Gladiolus Society 
held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, Nov. 
18, 1922. 

Meeting called to order at 2:50 by 
Vice-President S..E. Spencer. 

F. O. Shepardson was elected Secre- 
tary, protem. — : 

Minutes of previous meetings were read 
and approved. 

Motion made and carried that the ac- 
tion taken Nov. 5, 1921 providing “that 
any horticultural or floricultural society 
in New England may affiliate with this 
society” be confirmed. 

Report of the Treasurer was read and 
accepted and adopted. 

Report of committee appointed to con- 
fer with Mr. Thorpe regarding making 
The Gladiolus Bulletin the official organ 
of this society was made by Mr. Norley. 
Motion made and carried that we adopt 
The Gladiolus Bulletin as our official or- 


gan. 

Motion made and carried that there be 
a nominating committee of three to bring 
in a list of officers for ensuing year. 

Messrs. Brown, Norley and Proctor 
were appointed and retired. 

Motion made and carried that we ex- 
tend to A. L. Stephen a vote of thanks 
for his very efficient work on the schedule 
and at the exhibition. . 

Motion made and carried that we ex- 
tend to the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society a vote of thanks for the use of 
the hall and their hearty cooperation at 
our annual exhibition. 

At the invitation of Mr. Spencer the 
meeting was addressed by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, a past president of the American 
Gladiolus Society. Mr. Chamberlain’s re- 
marks were very interesting and were 
heartily applauded. 

The nominating committee returned 
and reported as follows: 


President—S. E. Spencer. 
Vice-President—Dr. S. Irving Moody. 
Second hase ad gy ~ paar E. Clark. 


ittee—Robert R. Walker, B. R. 
Norley, Willis Chase, David Tyndall, Thomas M. 

Auditor—Jelle Roos. 

Motion made and carried that Secre- 
tary cast one ballot for list of officers as 
nominated. Ballot was cast and the 
Se, wae gentlemen were declared 
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Motion made and carried that the 


Executive Committee be authorized to 
arrange with THE FLOWER GROWER and 
The iolus Bulletin for an ad. relative 


to membership. 

Motion made and carried that the 
President appoint a committee of three 
as a grievance committee for ensuing 
year. 

Extensive and extremely interesting 
remarks regeraing the activities of the 
American Gladiolus Society were made 
by Dr. S. Irving Moody. : 

After considerable discussion a motion 
was made and carried that the President 
of this society appoint a committee of 
three experienced growers, who shall be 
empowered to give an Award of Merit to 
any seedling which shall have previously 
received Honorable Mention at an exhi- 
bition of the society. 

Motion made and carried that all seed- 
lings shown in competition at annual 
exhibitions be judged by a committee 
composed of all the judges officiating at 
the exhibition and that an Honorable 
Mention shall be awarded only to seed- 
lings which show distinctive meritorious 
quality. 

An informal show of hands showed a 
unanimous approval of holding several 
meetings of the society during the Win- 


ter. 

Motion made and carried that_we ad- 
journ subject to call of the Executive 
Committee 4:45 P. M. 

: F. O, SHEPARDSON, 
Secretary pro tem 

Rost. R. WALKER, 
Secretary 


Iris Meeting in Boston ? 
Those members of the New England 
Gladiolus Society who were present at 


.the annual meeting Saturday after- 


noon, November 20 at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, found so much to talk 
about regarding new seedlings and the 
manner of introducing and judging 
same and the ways and means of mak- 
ing interesting shows and exhibitions 
and the planning of a test garden in 
New England, that it was decided to 
have informal meetings and discus- 
sions at intervals of about three 
months. 

Would it be worth while for the New 
England members of the American Iris 
Society and all other Iris lovers to 
have a similar meeting? 

An informal meeting could be ar- 
ranged to take place in one of the 
meeting-rooms at Horticultural Hall 
with discussions regarding the sym- 
posium, the value of new varieties, cul- 
ture and the possibility of having a 
small test garden, perhaps at the Bus- 
sey Institute, or at Amherst, or on the 
grounds of some Iris grower near Bos- 
ton, and to discuss any other matters 


of interest. 
Wm. EDWIN CLARK, 
Sharon, Mass. 





Ontario Gladiolus Society 











A meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Ontario Gladiolus Society was held 
in Guelph on November 15, the principal 
item of business being the 1923 annual 
meeting and exhibition to be held in that 
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city. The President of the Society con- 
ferred with the local Exhibition Com- 
mittee and Prof. Reynolds, Principal of 
the Ontario Agricultural College, regard- 
ing the exhibition quarters and suitable 
location for a trial plot. Magnificent 
quarters were offered by the Principal in 
the Department of Animal Husbandry 
Building, which contains two v large 
class rooms unusually well lighted. The 
trial plot will be located immediately to 
the west of the exhibition building. A 

t many growers from England, 
France, Germany, Holland, the United 
States and Canada have promised dona- 
tions of bulbs to the trial plot; in fact 
several. donatious have already been re- 
ceived. . Those wers who have not ad- 
vised the committee should do so at once. 
J. E. Carter, Ex-Mayor of. Guelph, is of- 
fering $100 to the finest Ontario grown 
seedling. The prize list will contain 
many valuable prizes. In fact, the com- 
mittee of that department say that it will 
be the finest ever issued. 

The date of the meeting was not set- 
tled, being governed largely by the 
American Gladiolus Society dates which 
have not yet been announced. 

In the evening a mass meeting was 
held in the City Hall, at which the 
writer gave an illustrated address deal- 
ing principally with Gladioli. The com- 
ing Convention was heartily endorsed by 
citizens generally and a strong commit- 
tee of fron. thirty-five to forty composed 
of C. of C. officials, City Councilors and 
Horticultural Society officers, are spar- 
ing no pains to put the event over in 
record fashion. John F. Marr, Verney 
St., Guelph, is a most capable Secretary 
and will be delighted to give informa- 
tion to inquirers. 


FRANK E, BENNETT, Pres’t 





Minnesota Horticultural Society 











The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the 
State Horticultural Society was held in 
St. Paul, December 5-8. An ideal meet- 
ing place was secured in Minnehaha 
Halls. The attendance was not as large 
as other years but the attendants were 
greatly interested in all parts of the 


program. oe 

A fruit and vegetable exhibit was 
staged in the basement of the building. 
D. C. Webster, of LaCrescent, showed 
some fine delicious, Northwestern Green- 
ing and Wealthy. S. Matzke, of South St. 
Paul,_ exhibi a fine lot of North- 
western Greenings, Wealthy and various 
varieties in single plates. Mrs. Charles 
Kruse made a large exhibit of vegetables 
of all kinds. The Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
showed a nice lot of potatoes. Holm 
and Olson, of St. Paul, set up an inter- 
esting miniature home ground exhibit. 
Demonstrations in grafting and pruning 
were carried on each noon by Fred Har- 
alson before an interested audience. 

Tuesday evening the Northwestern 
Peony and Iris Society held a meeting. 
Wednesday evening the State Florists’ 
Association had charge of the program. 
The president, Max Kaiser, presided. 
Papers were given by J. D. Winter on 
Plants for Shady Places; R. B. Ware, 
Water and Rock Gardens; Clarence 
Cary, an illustrated talk on Perennials 
for cut flowers. 

Thursday forenoon the business meet- 
ing of the Garden Flower Society was 
held. They reported a membership of 
four hundred. Among their activities 
during the year, they have supplied hos- 
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pitals, taking care of. disabled gee 
with flowers, one day te eek 
throughout the year. In fact, this > has 
been done ever since the boys a 
coming into the a gam ot > war. 
At the Flower Show recently held they 
maintained a flower booth, the sales of 
which netted them a little over eight 
hundred dollars which will be used in 
suppl the soldiers in the hospitals 
of the Cities. This fund was di- 
vided upon the basis of the number of 
beds in the hospitals of each city and 
means in the neighborhood of one dol- 
lar’s worth of flowers for each soldier 
from this fund. In the afternoon John 
Nylaf, of Holm and Olson of St. Paul, 
talked on the arrangement of flowers 
in the —_ and Bg annem his = by 
making up bouqu efore the audience. 
Superintendent Theo. Wirth, of the 
Minneapolis Park Board, furnished a 
paper on Landscape Plantings. 
iday was Vegetable Day. Officers 
were elected in the Horticultural Society 


as follows: 

Frank H. wn ow President; R. S. 
Mackintosh, Secreta 

oe ae the events Board for 


J oo a C. L. Smith, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Robert Wedge, Albert Lea, Minn. 
LeRoy Capy 





American Horticultural Society 











An organization of the above name has 
come into g with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., and with officers as 
follows: 


The purpose of the American Horti- 
cultural Society is to promote horticul- 
ture in all its branches, in hearty co- 
operation with other horticultural agen- 
cies. As funds become available the So- 
ciety will hold flower, fruit, and vegeta- 
ble exhibitions, will issue publications, 
and will maintain test gardens. It will 
encourage the development of children’s 
and school gardens, and the establish- 
ment of horticultural scholarships. It 
will consider the practicability of estab- 
lishing a system of regi.tration of va- 
rietal names, and will promote the inter- 
ests of botanical gardens, and lend its 
influence to the establishment of the 
much-needed National Botanical Garden. 





Northwestern Peony 
and Iris Society 





Officers elected for the Northwestern 
Peony and Iris Society December 12 for 
1923 are: 

President—John W. Kleitsch, Duluth 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. H. B. Tillotson, 
ppm H. A. Humphrey, Minneap- 
olis. 

Secretary-Treasurer—T. A. Kenning, 
Minneapolis 

Boa of Directors 1928—John S. 


fan Fiower Gaower 


an LeRoy Cady, A. M. Brand, 
W. C. Ruff, A. J. Wilkins and A. c. 
— 

Plans are being made to make the 
meeting and show of the National Peony 
Society to be held in Minnesota in June 
the best ever. All horticultural organi- 
zations are working together to that 


end. 
LeRoy Capy 





The Garden Flowers 
Society of Indianapolis 








The November meeting of the Garden 
Flowers Society of Indianapolis was held 
November 23. Harry Dietz in discuss- 
ing “The Work of the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board” brought out many 
points of interest and through his ser- 
vices on the Board was thoroughly in 
touch with all phases of the work and 
therefore able to clear up many of the 
perplexing questions regarding Quar- 
antine 37 which have been troubling us. 
We are indeed grateful to Mr. Dietz. 
“Some of the New Shrubs” were next 
discussed by Laurence V. Sheridan, of 
the City Planning Commission, who illus- 
trated his talk with photographs of the 
shrubs as they are grown at Arnold 
Arboretum. 

His suggestions of shrubs to add vari- 
ety to our plantings were greatly appre- 
ciated. Elbert Moore, of the Park Board, 
in telling of “The Trees of Indianapolis” 
has indeed put us to thinking of this 
usually neglected subject. His account 
of the difficulties our City has had to 
face and of those it is at present en- 
countering in regard to its trees brought 
vividly before us the value of our trees 
to ourselves and our communities. J. 
H. Nicolas closed the meeting with a 
few words on the “Original Plantings of 
Bulbs.” 

x HELEN E. Ricketts, Secretary. 


Art of Gardening with 
a word on Delphiniums 
By WILLIAM GRAHAM 


Gardening is an art which has been 
the study and recreation of men for all 
ages. Its literature is exceedingly vo- 
luminous. But although we have this 
great body of literature and historical 
records of the art there must forever be 
beginners. We would suggest that the 
beginner in gardening start with well 
known favorites and when these have 
become well established, finer subjects, or 
perhaps those which require more care 
may be added. We are indebted to many 
amateurs for valuable plant introductions 
from other lands and indeed much of the 
best work in gardening and the develop- 
ment of plants has been done by the man 
or the woman whose business has lain in 
an entirely different direction than that 
of horticulture. Most flowers, it will be 
found, deserve especial care and treat- 
ment. There are many genera or fami- 
lies that offer opportunity for study when 
taken up in detail. There are several 

popular plants such as Dahlias, Peonies, 
Chrysanthemums, Roses, etc., but one 
that deserves mention is the Delphinium. 

The Del eaygeess is coming into popu- 
larity. are in cultivation many 
species, both annual and perennial, but 
the most — are the tall hybrid 

perennials. ey are valuable for their 
wenderfal range of color and great va- 
riety in height. Colors range from al- 


33 


most scarlet to pure white, from the pal- 
est lavender up through every shade of 
blue to deep indigo. And for the variety 
and size of their individual blooms, some 
of which are single, some semi-double, 
and some perfectly double, set on spikes 
from one to six feet in height. ere 
are about a dozen species in cultivation. 
The combinations in which they can be 
placed are numerous. They may be used 
in the mixed border, in masses or groups, 
in one or several colors, or associated 
with flowering plants or shrubs. Planted 
against a mass ef Evergreens they form 
a beautiful picture. Delphiniums can be 
made to bloom for several months by con- 
tinually cutting off the spikes after they 
have done flowering. If the centre spike 
is removed the side shoots will flower, 
and by thus cutting off the old flowers be- 
fore they can form the base they keep up 
a succession of bloom. Another plan is 
to let the shoots remain intact until all 
have done flowerine. and then to cut the 
entire plant to the ground, when in about 
three weeks there will be fresh bloom. 
In this case to keep the plants from be- 
omnes exhausted they must Have a 

heavy dressing of manure. A good way 
to winter large clumps of Delphiniums 
is to put some coal ashes over the crown 
of the plants after cold weather has set 
in. This plan will eliminate the decay so 
often found in the Spring—Program of 
Westchester and Fairfield Horticultural 
Society 

Irises are sometimes dug up in Janu- 
ary and used as window plants for win- 
ter blooming. See Stager’s “Tall Bearded 
Iris,” pages 226-229. 


Catalogues and Price Lists 
J. W. Seiler Co., Reveran. Goo, Four pegs ext 
alogue and price list of Gladi 


Joe Coleman, Cleveland Road, Ravenna, Ohio. 
Folder of Coleman’s prize-winning varieties. 


Mrs. Wm. Crawford, La Porte, Ind. List of the 
Crawford seedling Peonies. 


H. F. Reeder, Alta, Iowa. Price list of Gia- 
J. G. Burrows, Onset, Mass. Wholesale list of 
Giadioli. 


Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio. Garden 
October 


Notes No. 9 and Peony price list. 


Thomas B. Meehan Co., Dresher P. O., Pa. 
Wholesale price list of Evergreens, Fall 1922. 


John H. Neeley, Paulding, List of 
Peonies, Irises, Oriental Poppies, eo Gladioli 


Paul L. Ward, Hillsdale, Mich. List of bulbs 
for fall planting, including special fall offers. 


Alfred Ocsterling, Butler, Pa. 1923 wholesale 
price list of Gladiolus corms and bulblets. 

Austin Trial Grounds, Ravenns, Ohio. 1923 
Austin Trial Grounds list of Gladiolli. 

Joe Coleman, Ravenna, Ohio. Surplus list of 
Gladiolus bulbs. 


J. C. Grossman, Wolcocttville, Ind. Trade list 
of Giadioli. 


H. M. Barrett & Son, Hightstown, N. J. Price 
list of Gladioli. 


m. . R. Kimball, Nashua, N. H. 
of Gladioli. 





1923 wholesale 


anal Flowerfield Co. Zeestraten, Prop., 
Bemus Point, ) A ie Ad 7 Gladioli, Peonies, 
Delphini Irises, hardy perennials, etc. Six- 
teen pages me and cover. 


Richard Diener Co., Kentfield, Marin Co., Calif 
Ca’ Gladioli 


cover. Fifty-two pages and cover. 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. Catslogue of th: 
Kunderd Giadioli for 1923. Fifty-six 
cover. illustrated 


fied according to type, year of introduction, ete. 
A long list of new varieties are given for the 
first time. 








due Frower Grower 








Queries and Answers Department 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Planting and Fertilizing Gladioli 


To tHe Eprror :— 


plant bulbs four to five inches deep. After cov- 
See mad genatir @ Waite high anne sutale Oar 
al a potato fer- 
tilizer, then — in the trench with soil. 
What I would like to know is whether the bone 
meal and fertilizer should be put in as stated or 
would it be better to place in the trench below 
the bulbs? Would you use the bone meal and 
fertilizer at all? Would the use of a strong fer- 
tilizer or bone meal in direct contact wi 
bulb injure it? 


Any information you can give in this matter 
will be greatly appreciated. 

S. L. GranamM 

Answer:—Your subsoil being a heavy 
clay, your use of stable manure and bone 
meal incorporating it to a depth of ten 
inches seems correct. You have not 
stated how much manure or how much 
bone meal you were using. It is easy to 
overdo a good thing if one has enough 
material, but it is seldom that too much 
of either of these two materials is used. 
Bone meal especially is not a very active 
fertilizer, its work being done rather 
slowly from the fact that it disintegrates 
or dissolves slowly in the soil.. If you 
plant four or five inches deep, it is plenty 
deep enough in the soil you have. Would 
not recommend that you use bone meal 
in the trenches after planted, but that 
you scatter bone meal over the entire sur- 
face of the ground after planting, har- 
rowing it in deeply before the sprouts 
appear. You can use bone meal at any 
time in this way to good advantage, but 
use it carefully. Twenty-five pounds to 
seventy-five feet or one hundred feet of 
row is a pretty heavy application. Would 
not advise putting fertilizer in the trench 
below the bulbs, as the Gladiolus is a 
shallow rooting plant, and the roots 
spread out, covering the area completely 
between the rows. 

Yes, placing rich fertilizer in contact 
with the bulbs would be likely to injure 
them, and it is a poor practice under any 
conditions. The bulb itself needs no fer- 
tilizer, it is the roots that do the work 
and as the roots grow rapidly and cover 
a great area, as above suggested, the 
fertilizer should be evenly distributed 
over the surface of the soil, and not sim- 
ply in the trench where the bulbs are 
planted. 

_ While some plants are assisted by put- 
ting fertilizer of various kinds in the 
trench, or in the hill in which they are 
planted, this is mostly to start growth 
quickly, as the roots of most plants 
spread rapidly after growth is started. 
Fertilizer, generally speaking, should be 
applied uniformly over the entire area of 


the ground. 
MADISON COOPER 
Dogwood From Seed 


To tue Eprror:-— 


a box and buried it about three inches deep. In 
the Spring I planted the seed, but it failed to 
grow.—H. L. V., (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
Answer:—You treated the seed cor- 
rectly, and will doubtless get a fair per- 
centage of seedlings next Spring. Usually 
Dogwood seed does not germinate until 


the second year, a peculiarity it shares 
with many other tree seeds. It germi- 
nates vigorously after this delay.— Rural 
New Yorker 


Flowering Currant 
To tHe Eprror:— 

Can you tell me the florists’ name of the Flow- 
ering Currant which grows in the east? It has 
yellow flowers with a pink eye, and the flowers 
Fad waxes shaped and clove scented. It is very 
ea Mrs. S. R. D. 

Answer: The Flowering Currant is, 
we believe, known as the Buffalo or Mis- 
souri Currant, (R. Aureum). Any 
further information on this subject will 
be welcomed. 





? Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 
i i hm will confer iene on the in- 


= quirer, as well as the Editor. A brief statement 
3 of facts and definite information is q 








QUESTIONS 


SEASON OF PEONY—PHILLIPPE RIVOIRE 
To the Editor: 


In looking over the September issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, which just reached 
me, I noticed the list of “extra good and 
extra late bleoming” Peonies given by 
Clarence W. Hubbard in reply to an in- 
quiry of N. J. Peck. Included in this 
list is the Peony Phillippe Rivoire. Now 
as soon as my pocketbook will permit I 
intend ordering this variety but would 
like to know a little about its blooming 
period. Messrs. Brand and Thurlow list 
it as blooming midseason, while Messrs. 

and Reese Co., Movilla Gardens, 
Rosenfield and Cooper list it as an early 
red. As there seems to be a difference 
of opinion between the above named gen- 
tlemen and Mr. Hubbard, would you be 
kind enough to enlighten me as to who 
is right? Harry S. GAYLORD 

As the Editor has not Phillippe Rivoire in his 


collection he cannot answer. Will some reader 
do so? 





SLIPPING CAMELLIAS, &C. 

I-am very anxious to “slip” some Ca- 
mellias, Daphne and Holly (all ever- 
greens). What time of the year should 
the “slipping” be done? Note:—I have 
one each of the above shrubs, a few of 
whose branches are getting “scraggly” 
and must be trimmed (pruned); but I 
hate to throw the clippings awzy and the 
branches are not nearly long enough to 
“layer,” the common way of propagating 
evergreens. €.::-J. 


MOURNING IRIS AND OKEBIA NOT THRIFTY 


I have a couple of Susiana Mourning 
Iris that are at a_ standstill;—they 
neither grow nor die—send up two or 
three short, small leaves and then die 
back. My soil is sandy and drainage 
good. I have worked in some fertilizer. 
What is the trouble? f 

I also have two Okebia Quinata vines 
that are more or less at a_ standstill 
(same as with the above Iris). Can any- 
one please advise me as to the probable 
trouble and a remedy? aes 
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ANSWERS 





BEST TIME FOR PLANTING IRISES 

I prefer planting bearded Irises from 
early Summer to early Fall for several 
reasons. First, by failing to transplant 
in Spring you do not sacrifice the cur- 
rent season’s bloom, and second, by get- 
ting the work done by early Fall, the 
transplanted Irises still have time to 
make a root growth before | 
weather, thus being better fortifi 
against heaving by alternate freezing and 
thawing. Also, after blooming, these 
Irises slowly go into a partial state of 
rest, during which time most of the 
growth is confined to making roots. 

ess Irises, however, are best 

transplanted in the Spring because I have 
found that a minimum of loss results at 
this time, since these varieties are then 
in very active growth, which seems to 
be a very necessary factor in transplant- 
ing this type. If done early enough, 
after danger of frost is over, many will 
bloom the same sezson, though the flow- 
ers are apt to be smaller. 


Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF 


GROWING AZALEAS, ETC., IN ALKALINE 
SOIL—-FERNS IN SHADY PLACES 

Replying to your Kansas subscriber’s 
questions with reference to Azaleas, Kal- 
mias and Rhododendrons: Most species of 
these shrubs resent an alkaline soil, but 
if they are desired in a location where 
such a condition exists, they may be 
grown by removing the local soil and re- 
placing it with a soil composed chiefly of 
leaf mould or other decayed vegetation. 
There are a few new species of Rhododen- 
dron from China whose native habitat 
was a calcareous soil. The Arnold Ar- 
boretum, Boston, Mass., can supply ad- 
ditional information regarding these. 

The best Fern in shady situations, 
which at the same time will give fronds 
suitable for floral work the year around, 
is the Christmas Fern, Aspidium acros- 
tichoides. With one or two exceptions 
most Ferns turn brown by late Summer, 
even before frost comes. 


R. M. Crocker 


LILIUM REGALE FROM SEED 


The following was copied from a bo- 
tanical journal, I forget which one now. 
It gave some U. S. Bulletin from Wash- 
ington, D. C., credit for the method: 

“Sow in greenhouse in January, 
transplant to beds in Summer. Lift or 
protect over Winter. If lifted set in 
early Spring and they will flower that 
Summer.” 

I understand this Lily to be hardy so 
I intend to try sowing seed in cold frame 
in Autumn and leave until flowering size 
as frequent transplanting is not good for 
any Lily. As I recall it the above method 
was one worked out for New York con- 
ditions so possibly greenhouse is neces- 
sary. 

RaLPH W. SHREVE 


In the October issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER a subscriber wishes information 
about securing and planting seed of Lil- 
ium Regale. I have just received a cata- 
logue from R. Wallace & Co., who adver- 
tise in THE FLOWER GROWER, entitled 
“Wallace’s Bulbs” in which seed of this, 
as well as other Lilies, are offered for 





sale and short directions are given for 


planting and handling. 
HERBERT FORSYTH 





Th wvwrtoddcaroe. 
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Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
should be in the hands of every student 


of floriculture or anyone who is inter- 
ested in studying about growing vegeta- 
ble life of any kind. Send for a pro- 
spectus and-terms of monthly payment 
plan. 

Mapison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 


Old Horticultural Books 
and Magazines Wanted 


The Editor wants useful publications 
along similar lines to THE FLOWER 
GROWER, also books treating on floricul- 
tural subjects. Issues may be bound or 
unbound. Those having such which they 
will dispose of at reasonable rates will 
confer a favor by communicating with 
he Peers Madison Cooper, Calcium, 


Surplus Issues of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower For Sale 

We have a few more of the old issues of 

THE MODERNGLADIOLUS GROWER. 
Twenty, all different for 50c. 

These are extra issues and not consecutive, 
only odds and ends of the surplus. Much 
cially for Gladiolus growers. 

MApIson Cooper, Publisher, 
Calcium, N. Y. 
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GLAD-IRIS GARDENS 
—_ Doz. 100 














—=—— 125 Acres — 
IN GLADIOLI 


Vaughan's Seed Store 


NEW YORK 











(G a; Liywhite.” Mona Liss’ Parpin 
Glory, yrs. Gold Brom Daisy Rand, etc. 
Bulblet Price List Now Ready 
May be had for the asking. 


EMMA E. PATTERSON, Burlington, Wis. 








TRY OUR BULBS 


The “ ROGUELESS” Brand 
% <-3--—9 
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from retail prices, to CUSTOMERS 
before Feb. 1. “Write for cata 
a 








DIRIGO CAnblcLUe GARDENS 
125 Concord St, - Portland, Maine 





Bound Volumes 











a DEAN IRIS GARDENS 


Moneta - - California 


VI 
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Our Retail Catalogue 


IRISES and PEONIES 








Over a hundred of the world’s 





choicest and 
eyes oo Roses See ni 


PEONY GARDENS, 
72nd & Bedford A’ 
OMAHA, - - N 











German Irises, Siberian Irises, 
Yellow Day. Lilies, Eulalia 
Gracillima, 


Tuberoses. 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville - - Mo. 





United Bulb Co. 
Gladiolus Specialists 








¥ 


Humphrey's Flower Gardens 


wn No. th ab cies, al ses, also Bulblets by the 


orqt. Write. 
See adv. ia November jase. 
Pataskala, Ohio 


Mrs. Frederick C. Peters 


A very fine lavender ; ruby biotch. 
$1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen. 
Send for our special prices on 
White Wonder, Pink Wonder, Albania 
and Early Snowflake. 

Send for catalogue. Wholesale list ready. 


B. and A. NORLEY 
64 Bradfield Avenue Roslindale, Mass. 



































GLADIOLUS 

am ist Size. All Per 100 
Suen. fenaiee, . ae baa 
ia Mak bbin 12.00 
Crimson BD arcmeanncesennsmion ny} 
Miss H. Franklin... 6.00 
——_ peRancthebnen ates ches rf 
Negerfurst ....._---__---__-__. 10.00 
Two Tint 10.00 
Rh osthinlindeegnncipeniarines 3.00 
Cc ee aE ead 4.00 

HERMAN H. BAER 
New Hyde Park, L. L, N. Y. i 





Derby Gardens Gladioli- 


List on application. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N. Y. 








ELORA 


Pallets $15.50 ner woos" 
Gladicius Gardens 
CHARLES H. LOGAN 
166 Centre St. - Danvers. Mass. 








- 


DO FLOWERS THINK? 
The Grower Should. 
That's Our Point of View. 


The Guide to Nature 


EDWARD F. BicELow, Editor. 
ARCADIA: Sound Beach, Conn. 


Speraeeh, 5.0 ose ven, & Single Copy, l5e. 








THE BEST IN GLADS 


Louise, Crimson 
Kon Ls Mer Baro 
och, i Tipisay” eethy 











FRUIT TREES & BERRY BUSHES 


Hardy Shrubs. Evergreens. Hedgin 
Ann Fm Perennials. Ibs. Roots. 


JOHN GRUBB, Chasahvtana, 6 Pa., Dept. F. 


Choice Gladioli 


L-O0-U-FS-E per 100 
No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $20.00; No. 3, $15 00. 
GOLDEN MEASURE per Dozen 
No. 1, $9.00; No. 2, $8.00; No. 3, $7.00. 
Bulblets, per 100, $7.50. 
Send for retail list of over 50 good varieties. 
WILLIS R. SKELLY - Stroh, Ind. 





























Dahlias for Delight 
Our 1923 Illustrated Catalogue and Cul- 
tural ih Bios So te finest 

Quannapowiltt Dahlia Gardens 

Waketield, Mass. 


DAHLIAS AND GLADIOL! 

















A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 





THE PEARL 


ite with forsee Makes fine blooms even from smal a favor- 
fine blooms even from small 


with 

bulbs Longe 
Balbe, $1.0 dos. = 85.00 per 10 Write for ‘or prices or 
eh oy Ay y by 7 re 


F. F. & F. O. SHEPARDSON 
Mansfield - - Mass. 





. 
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CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookvilie 
Glen Head, Nassau County, 
New York 


Peonies--Iris 








Rare Gladioli 


Golden Measure, Drop, Louise, 

Maine, Odin, Robert Jia Kunderd, Romance, 

Snow Glory, and other choice varieties. 

Send for retail list of Ist sizes and bulbliets. 
HERBERT F. CLARK 

1 626 Savin Ave. - West Haven, Conn. 














GLADIOLUS BULBS 
HAL 











Urs. William Geeks Conrod Gladiolus Farm | iaPscGniite an: thi Site tae se 
P S Grown under Skinner S of Irri- : : on 
and Perennials By gation. Write for ~~ gga gis pan 2, a Wo. => 
Port EAST MANSFIELD, MASS. : : 
1 1602 Indiana Ave. La Porte. indiana 2 2 oe "for my 1923 price list. Secee 
- 4 o r. 
“ 2° | | The American Botanist 
W. F. SHEARER Garden ae a 
“ 23,000 words of garden talks by LIET, 
Gladiolus Grower Sealy der emecesiog teh ue For the Student, Gardener and Nature 
Worth , but free. Post card wil Scientific but not technical; i but not fanci. 
J. D. LONG — co. meerery ‘ 
504 South College S. Amgola, Ind. i} + le helpful ti ely printed—$1.50 





‘GLAD FANS 


over 1000 new Gladiolus 
my Walked away 
Show 








——Canendaigue = ny: 





New Gladioli 


“GLENDALE” and “ ELORA.” 
See photos in September and October 
issues of “THE FLOWER GROWER.” 


W. B. DAVIS CO. - Aurora, IIL. 








The awe Peonies 


igi the late John M. Lewis. Headed 
Neb, eye Ay rhe vee nt vik peers 


Strong ‘Growers Free Bloomers. 
Send for list with descriptions and prices. 


MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS, Copenhagen, N.Y. 





& 








GARDEN NOTES 


in’ which wil will CA an Pek be Ni 
in 
treat of both Peonies and I wa 
May } send you a copy? : 
LEE R. Serres ALT 
So. Washington St. - Van Wert, Ohio 


























on application 


TASH: MARL Inc 
iS E 40%" ST. NEw YORK! 


























Kunderd’s Best Yaris For For Sale 
auve Sout soe fe asl eet ee : 
the best and fine Fag Kunderd’t best 

annaene ~~ «le 
88 Webster St. - Whitman, Rie. 





Our Catalogue of Dahlias 


wil Do jegued in Jotunry ond seat te 20 pe 
trons of the season of 1922, and to all others 

who apply for it. or it. The list is up to date and 
contains eho reliable varieties, new 


Somerhousen Dahlia Gardens 
Chestnut Hill - Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Bulbs and Bullets "228 
3 snd Vis Violet 3 











. Mrs. H. E. 
Prince India, Scarlet P. and 
meee, 'rinceps 


Also many other varieties, including 
many of Kunderd’ 's best Prim. Hybrids. 


Retail catalog on request, also Whole- 
sale list. 


W. S. HARRIS, - Mansfield, Mass. 











RALPH J. ROONEY 
OREGON GROWN GLADIOLUS BULBS 
pina ¢ seep Ave., potent, Ore. 


Bat 
' 
t 


Irises and Paeonies 


LARGE SUPPLY PRICED RIGHT 












KINNER je 
YSTEM OF IRRIGATION 














4 Waters uniformly every inch 2a 
of your flower and vegetable & 
gardens. Falls gently. Does 
not pack or injure ten- 
der plants. Portable or fixed 
=} lines. nen for booklet cover- 
ing all our watering systems, 
for garden, lawn and golf courses. 
SKINNER SYSTEM OF IRRIGATION 
Skinner Irrigation Co., 205 Water Si., Troy, O. 
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Garden Seeds 





LeGRON FLORAL C0. 


125 Amherst Drive, Toledo, OQ. 


beebeeseesesssey 
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EE ad vo dl ad sold 
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gazenes 


he pet 
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30 3.00 

Vv 4 10.00 

Pink Lily, and Pink..........-. 50 5.00 
Ss Pale Sulphur............ 10 1.00 
Snow PRINS, wissnecncectined OEP cans 
Tempa, OS 25 2.50 
Violet , Cerise Violet.......... 25 2.50 
Flesh White_......... 25 2.50 
RSS 35 3.56 

Youell’s Favorite, Pe 20 82.00 


Ri bathe ty each and dozen run one inch 


and up. 

Minimum orders accepted are one dollar. 

You will find it to your interest to try any 
of these varieties that you do not have as 
they are all good. 

All above prices are PREPAID anywhere 
in United States. 


au Frower Gaowen 





Vill 





Dinest Moveltics of Mest 
DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI 


Inc. 
522 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. 





Prince of Wales 


Special-- FINE sroc % inch to 
inch. Sawer and 
of arn tgs 1000 | 2 
at 1000 tate. “All ooatentd 
R. M. cuanes 
Box 412 - St. Petersburg, Fla. 











FLORAL GARDEN 
sles te See De 


Hebron Hei 


Hebronville - 


PEONIES 


I N 
fonteninien thee of cltete from 


WwW. L. GUMM, 

















ts Gardens 


GLADIOLI 

. 8, $9.00, No. 4. $7.00. Panama, No. 
$15.00, Ro 4, $10.00 per M. Bulblets Kirtland, 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, 


gz. 
$2.50. 2.7 (am ‘Send for my list of 7 


PRANK FRENIER 
Mass. 





¥ 





F. A. THOLE 


BULB OWER 
2754 45tk Ave., S. W., Seattle, Wash. 
SPECIALTIES 
Dutch 


‘Tulips 
Sold out on Choice Collection of Gladioli 














W. J. ENGLE & SON 


R. R. NO. 8, DAYTON, OHIO 


PEONY and IRIS GROWERS 








Gl A DIO! | WE E HAVE A ives stock 
i= in all the leading 
vasleties:: 


Pion, J “Immaculee, Le Marechal Foch 
hite Giant, and many others. 


Retail Catalogue and Trade ls mow ready. 
J. E. FARNSWORTH, Giediolus Grower 
Lancaster - Mass. 
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If You Want | 


Glads or Dahlias of Distinction and 
Merit at Right Prices, send for our 
Price List. 


DONELS FLOWER GARDENS 
Waukesha - Wis, 











GLADIOLI AT BARGAIN PRICES 


be mes —- Ida Veo. 1 
tensity, 


tctse: Minnesota. Mrs F Mrs. F. Beadicton, 


Ne Schwaben, and others, aii 
re for full list and prices. 

J. ALOIS EHLINGER 
905 West Ave. Utica, N. Y. 














dctareive Bahan pusrsteed Yo grow, and ot ace 
our new 
catalogue, which is for the aching.” 

N. A. HALLAUER, Ontario, N.Y. 





“Aig me Deiat = tase Sout sso, P 


ba] Dahlias ;— those 
Flower World Teel thet I have a fecnt 
of that great Etermity which attend 


those that Love Him. 
E. L. KUNZMAN 























Owen areigang Oxgpenrteaerett” |} sadam De Farm Met Altay, nd 
Cee nee | pectalt 






Growers of all the best varieties of exhibition 
Dahlias. Also yg a= Mrs. Chas. H. 














PPP re ee ere 


ANY THANKS are due our patrons for 
their liberal orders for Peonies and 
Irises. Many repeat omers indicate 








—soooeoeowowereeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 








PER 100 
GOLDEN No.1 No2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 


MEASURE, $45 $38 $31 $25 $20 $17 





Cash with order. No charge for Packing. 
Shipments Prepaid. 


- Monterey, Calif. 





BRIGGS FLORAL CO. - 











SEND 25¢ FOR 


Most Talked of Flower oa 
published in last 4 yrs—‘‘Unvarnished Facts” 
Edition of Tips and Pointers for Beginners with 


PEONIES 


HENRY S. COOPER, KENOSHA, WIS. 














IRRIGATION GROWN GLADIOLI 


es tg tne from drouth or 


exces- 

orously from start to 

Fe ge Are fump and fall ot pep Ly gas 
Panama, | . are in 

demand for icton, Halley Ni of these and 

other, planting sary apd bul 


us 
ets at attractive 
prices. 
E. M. HOYT - Arvada, Colorado 





fae Frower Grower 


New, Beautiful, ladioli 
HOMESTEAD Fatale striped oi, variegated 
ey petals striped with ‘scarlet: I 10 or 


Great 
QUAREN NTINA INA. mm TALLOWE" EN—Orange red 
Blooms October. 


MISS NIFTY—U als apricot, lower lemon. 
BLUSH OF ~— Geom — sal- 


streaked with carmi 
MOONLIGHT” Primrose yellow er ctremked with 
Above kinds Linch u $2.50 Doz. % tol inch 
Doz. Limbed aumbe 


$1.25 per — 2.2 her Le lets at 75c. 
SUNSET ‘Siow ip 
lar Primate yet p for moat poo 4 
50 for —— per 
lets $ hundred. 


w. mT a Be en ws. 








Gladacres Flower Farm 





Our catalogue will soon be ready and if you do 
not have a copy you will miss something. Is 
your ee gh it 


H.E. CHRISWELL, Wanakah, Hamburg P. O., N.Y. 








“PURPLE GLOR ”? ia Sac dor 


biets of “ White tory.” “ Orange 
oe a 

Whit i at oe PR ee Ne 

5.818; 25° EI lor, No. 6, $1.75, No. 5, 


F. om WILLIAMS, 19 Sanford St., PAWTUCKET, R. L 











ROSES FIELD and POT GROWN 


Shrubs, Vines and Hedge Plants 
Peonies, Gladioli, Dahlias and Cannas 
Catalog on request 


AMERICAN ROSE & PLANT CO. 
Producers of Plants that Grow and Bloom 
Springfield - - Ohio 











THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 


New List includes limited stock of 
new varieties. 











Calcium, ‘N. Y. 
January, 1923 














GLADIOLUS PRICES 


PER 100 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 


aan 8 6099 5.00 $ 4.00 








15.00 


SB 


25 bulbs at 100 rate. Cash with order. Shipping 
and packing charges peepeid. All stock true to 


THE BRIGGS FLORAL COMPANY 
Monterey, California 








“aaa TUBEROSES 


from the Or stock since 1892, and by select- 

ing only the bes et for propagating have evolved a 
strain in > 

superior -, Freedom 


Ideal crop to follow Gladioli to clean the field of 


ing Stock 1,000. $20.00 per 10,000. 
a eg 
Morrisville— 


Bucks Co., Pa. 


| Brand Peonies 


Only the very choicest in 





PEONIES 
BRAND PEONY FARMS 
were Minn. 








LE MARECHAL FOCH 
The 















J. C. GROSSMAN 


—GROWER OF— 


Choice Gladioli 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Send for the list you want. 
Wolcottville, - - - -. Indiana 


Minnesota Grown Highest Quality 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


Here are a Few Kinds Worthy a 
Place in the Best Collections. 


Alice Tiplady ---Each $ .25 Doz. $ 2.50 
25 











Mrs. Dr.. Norton 2.50 
Le Marechal 

Pe pe tt SC ae 2.50 
Orange Glory _. “ 25 “* 2.50 
Mrs. H.E.Bothin “ —.. 4.00 
Marshal Foch 

ls se ie, 4.00 
Muriel ..<...._- m4 > Rew 5.06 
Jenny Lind_-__-_ ne. 10.00 
White Wonder... “ 100 “ 10.00 
Pink Wonder_._.. “ 100 “ 10.00 
Golden Measure. “ 1.00 “ 10.00 

RE od batt nae ee ins 20.00 


All Bulbs offered in this list are largest size 
14 to 2 in. and over. 
Not how Cheap but how Good. 


Cash with order. Prepaid in U. S. or Canada. 
—— you can buy nicer bulbs 


=. J. ANDERSON 
Div. Ave.,R.1, WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 
My CATALOGUE listing 128 well selected 
varieties free for the asking. 





ELF (Diener) 


Illustration shows bloom from planting stock. 
A new, early, healthy and vigorous white. 
Buds are light yellow, flowers milk white 
with lemon throat markings. Will not tint 
pink in sunlight. Multiplies both by division 
and many small bulblets which germinate 
well. The larger bulblets and all sizes of 
bulbs bloom the first year. This variety is 
more prolific than Mrs. Dr. Norton. 
Originator’s Price $1.00 
| oft o 3) for $0. bulb 2 and one i one Gone planting stock 
cash in She iy bul 
Your money ult be refunded if you return the 


stock, 
with its increase, within one year, and say you are not 
seated WHE Ge wares. Not sold except in sets as 
above. 


One person may buy as many seis as desired, but onl: 
one set guaranteed and one lot of bulblets to ~~ 
customer. 


PREPAID PRICES 
PER 100 





1,000 

No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 Bit’s 

(K)....$ ayy $ 5.00_$ ag atale hy 
7.50 











oh 0.00. ----- 5.00 
alist 1300. 4.00. 2.00. 2.00 

a6. dhe Abhi 1.50. “1.00. 1.50 
ee 0.00. 7.50. 5.00. 3.00. 5.00 
(K). 7.00. _.... 4.14. 2.78. 2.00 

-- .---. 50. 3.7%. 250. 250 

7.25. 600. 4.75. 3.50. 3.00 

- ---. 2,00. 150. 100. 150 

o nem . tee ee 

(K) 10.00. 7.50. 5.00. 3.00. 5.00 
Seestoaionsh 7.78. 6.67. 5.56. 4.45. 5.00 
Sehiteenes 10.00. 7.50. 5.00. 3.00. 4.00 
6.25. 5.00. 3.75. 2.50. 2.50 

7.78. 6.67. 5.56. 4.45. 4.50 

)... 50.00. 40.00. 30.00. 20.00. 50.00 
eer” ST epetrs 

--- 5.00. 3.75. 250. 2.50 

naan enon - ahi! Me onde 
“a ; ---- 6.00. 4.00. __. 
Stilts tine 45.00_ 30.00. 20.00. __.. 15.00 
22.00. 18.00. 14.00. 10.00. 20.00 

-. 7.00. 5.00. 3.00. 3.00 

aaa 6. 5.00. 4.00. 3.00. 2.50 
och.... 6.00. 4.50. 3.00. 2.50. 2.00 
a eka 4.00. 3.06. 2.00. 2.00 
No. 2 size, $13.00 per C. 7.00 


50 bulbs at the 100 rate. 1,000 bulbs for 9 ieee the 

100 0 ee 5,000 bulblets for 4% times the 1,000 price. 

Iblets at the 1 ,000 rate. No order less than $1.00. 

Complete price list gi giving prices on other varieties, 

sizes and quantities now ready. If you have not sent 
for it, do so now. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
1112 N. E. 18th St., Portland, Oregon 
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LILY WHITE 
60 small Bulbs (% to1in.) $4 


























Closing Out At Bottom Prices 
Small lots of the varieties : 
Lucretia, Liberty, Alice _, Galton Hee, 


particulars will be given to all who intend 
to buy. 


HENRY C. ECKERT, - Belleville, Il 








Wweelatrs TRISES | 


eee CT Het a Yeld Irises. 
R. WALLACE & CO., Ltd. 
Tunbridge Wells, England 











DELPHINIUMS: 


Hoodacres Hybrids, $3.50 Doz. 
World’s best. All bloomed, selected and labeled : 
light, medium and dark. Half Dz. $2.00. Each 50c. 


CHAS, F. BARBER 
1652 Union Ave. - Oregon 














FRYER’S NEW IRIS AND PHLOX 
Also Delphinium, Hemerocallis, 
Peonies and other hardy plants. 

Write for illustrated catalog. 
WILLIS E. FRYER 
torville 




















Le Marechal hk White 
Glory, Bes each, Go. gor donen 


ft ay — 
PA. LASER - - 


Franklin, 15 cts. 
Sun Prairie, Wis. 








4 





XMAS COLLECTIONS.—Ist Size Bulbs 


Collection 1. 6 Prince of Wales & 6 Lilywhite, for 


$1.00. 
2. 2 Prince of tava 1 

Helen Franklin, 2 Le M. 5M Foch ¢ Minneort, for 8 or $1.00, 
a yet ey ‘or $3.00. 
Collection 4. Helen Franklin & 12 


CHAS. L. & ROY L. PIERCE. Glad Specialists 
West Medway, Mass. 





PLANTING STOCK 

















We will send, 
choice mixed end Pre 
Catalogue now ready. 





Gladioli Bulbs 


SPECIAL FOR JANUARY 


d, to any post office in the U. S. 100 
and up, for $2.50. 
Write for it. 


TAIT BROS. CO., Brunswick, Ga. 








Stock of 


WANTED-- Gladiolus 


BYRON L. SMITH 
Write, stating quantity, sizes 
and price. 

A. E. KUNDERD 


Goshen - - Ind. 











Six Volumes 


BAILEY’S STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA 
OF HORTICULTURE 








is a horticultural library in itself. The 
former edition sold at $48 and this was 
reasonable the war time 


considering 
cost. The new edition sells at a reduc- 
tion of $8 per set, or $40 for the new set. 


Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of Hor- 

ticulture is in six large volumes, over 
30,000 pages. It is an acknowledged 
authority in plant names and spellings. 
In addition to the purely botanical mat- 
ter which is expected in such a work, 
there are many hundreds of special 
articles on th as well as chapters 
on insects, diseases, remedies, etc. A 
real horticultural library all completely 
indexed. 


Price $40.00 


Send for printed prospectus showing size 
page, type, etc. and details of an easy 
monthly payment plan. 

MADISON COOPER 
Calcium, N. Y. 








BOOK IS READY 


a Sena 


Write today for a cats and plan this year's garde 
new. Mailed free if you mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-16 Chermut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Calcium, N. Y. 








XI dne Frower Grower January, 1928 
CHOICE GLADIOLI Good - Clean - Glads GLADIOLI 
No. 4 No, 5 me. 6 po co me a ee Fey mh oy 1 
Anna Eberive—_100._._.. $7 $5 84 Fancy Dahlias The Massasoit Gardens 
ic 1009... i ee Both wholesale and retail lists NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASS. 
Orange Brilliant— 1000___ Ee er Rama be. oe Nia MASS. | my at and Novelties in both Bulbs. and 
er peeen 3 § RFD 3. Lowell, Mass. “price list. You will not regretit. 





WALTER H. RICE - 














A 


MY NEW IRIS SEEDLINGS FOR 1922 


mna.” Aliso Phlox Rosalind ; the 





Hybridizer and Grower of Rare, Hardy Perennials 
Rosedale Hardy Piant Farm, 
Camden, N. J. 


| SURPRISE COLLECTIONS 
*factading Jane Selb Selby, Break oO” —— 





anywhere i 
the U.S y Ur" Wil they fast, Mailed Mailed Apri 
Ne Cs aeame 2 
Ss 
Pitman, N. J. 





( SUNSET 
P. 0. Box No. 131, 











laying your bones there alongside of mine?” 
said Scotch Donald to Mary, amon + Roueg 
stroll after kirk to his lot i ary: cemetery. 
“Oh, Donald, you poor boy,” said Mary, help- 
ing out his proposal, “I'd a great deal rather lay 
them alongside of yours while you are alive.” 

Bolles Dahlia catalog, yours for a postal, to- 
gether with an eloquent plea for growing 
Dahlias from seed and creating new Dahlias; 
Prospectus of the Bolles Dahlia Booklets ; 
illustration and description of the everlasting 
aluminum tags. Mail postal today. “The 
best catalog I have ever read,” says one. 
The unsolicited favorable comment pleases, 
naturally, though supernatural excellence is 
not claimed. However, there is one cer- 
tainty. Dahlias will be scarce, in fact, they 
are so NOW. Only those who order early 
will avoid disappointment. 


Chariton Burgess Bolles 


R. F. D. 3, Box 84 Media, Pennsylvania 








FOR OUR Price List of 


Sen over 100 varieties of 


GLADIOLI 
SOLD AT RIGHT PRICES 
HH. M. BARRETT & SON 
Higktstown - 




















PULVERIZED 


Sheep Manure 
Septet rat tains oo 
tive a. ae SS. 


Seen ss 
I] Wo. 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago Ill 


_USEREREE 











FOR SALE:— 


A good supply of best varieties of 
Gladiolus and Iris for Spring delivery. 
Send for price list. 
STONE CREST GARDENS - 








Eau Claire, Wisconsin 





° 


GLADIOLI 


$ 07 











seman acces 
“< 


ESE 





ply 
ROGER REYNOLDS, Menlo Park, 








PURPLE GLORY 


Bulblets, per 100, $7.00; per 1000, $60 
No. 1 Bulbs, each $1.25; per dozen, $12.50, post-paid 
makes | ice, About three- 
= sof our Bare Cry Slory 


om MERTON G. ELLIS Test Gardens 
325-A Customhouse Bidg., Portland, Oregon 





IRIS SPECIALIST 


Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland 


A very large collection of the 
best of the Bearded, Crested, 
Spuria, Siberian and Japanese 
— including such rare varie- 

as Tectorum Alba, Perry’s 
Blue ro many fine seedlings of 
my own. 


Sunnybrook Farm Iris Garden 


Eatontown, N. J. 














Catalogue free 
“Surplus ‘Glad’ Sale” 
Subject to Prior Sale 
$3.00 $2.00 $1.00 

Char! . -lin. &up 50-% in. & 500 Bts. 
E. Kirtland... 40-1 in. in. & up 50-% in. & up 
Golden Gate. 40-lin. & up 50-% in. & up s 
G. Zang...... lin.&up 75-\% in. & up 5 
Ff. Sate lin & up 60-% ine up = 





dieton. 6-lin.&up 75-% in. & up 
Mrs. Watt___ 75-lin. & up 90-4 in. & up 
P. of Wales.. 40-lin. & up 50-% in. & up 


ose Ash 
°CA Winner) Flin.&up %%in. & up 


The multitude of orders resulting from my Decem- 
ber Adv. impel me to continue the above offer 
January. Send in your — today. Every variety 
is Ex on all orders for 


$10.00 or more. (in U. =” early 100 other good 


varieties in lesser quantities at lowest prices. Let 
me know what you want. I can bly suppiy you. 


BRIGGS, “‘The Glad Man”’ 
1531 Hopkins St. - Berkeley, Cal. 


Reference, Ist Berk. Branch, Mer. Trust Co.. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


re 


. BY 
e & 
3 £33 beskeee 
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PETERSON’S 
Guaranteed 
PEONIES and IRISES 

















Our Unique Guarantee 
plant blooming untrue to descrip 


ER Re 
price list. 


Peterson Nursery 


1032 Stock Exchange Bidg. 
Chicago, - 


LOOK THIS OVER 


The following is offered for either immediate or 
spring delivery, subject to surplus being unsold. 
CASH WITH ORDER. PRICES PER 100 





Our wholesale list of sixty 


¥% in. to % in. 
$ 


~ 
ainSenencoge § 


4 SESSELES x 


s 


of the best varieties is now ready and 
sent on request. 


ill 














ee” D. Black & Son, 
POE... Ea 


Wholesale 
Albert Lea, Minn. 
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rome: 4 
s Announcement 
Personality is the thing ! 
is; | eee: oe 
ae We do not broadcast our catalogue this Se cuentt Laos te 
year. It is ready now, and upon request we — — 
CY will mail one free to your address. It isa size, splendid substance and 
et very interesting one. We list therein strain of Gladioli.” 
three Eremurus Elwesianus Robustus and Bun- PF cf 
r than gei, Heleborus Niger or Christmas Rose, ma =o panibae 
i Bleeding Hearts, Astilbus, Trollius or Globe ty of the special 





Flower, twelve of the finest varieties of Del- 
nae phinium, Peonies, Iris, Leliums, Colchicum 


























: Byzantinum and Bornmuelleri, Hardy Per- 
ennials, and the finest collection in the 
~ world of Gladiolus Primulinus, all the lead- 
a, ing and choice Gladiolus Hybrids, including 
, the three best varieties for cut flowers ever bees 
. produced— pee Ean d you 
' 5 cal merit of each variety. 
Excelsior, Jewell, and Chautauqua Red Childs’ Catalog 
i Each 50c. Per doz. $5.00. Per 100 $30.00. The Pathfinder To Greater Garden Delights 
ce OT ee 
—_ The Chautauqua Flowertfields that have made American gardens take on new interest.” We are con 
er Bemus Point, N. Y. 
: { 4 
$1.00 
y LADI O LI 
0 
, 
mS 
eS 
2 = * 
0 MARSHAL FOCH (Kunderd) - $3.50 perdozen $25.00 per 100 No. 1 and 2 
0“ 20.00 No. 3 
0“ Certificate of Merit by Massachusetts Horticultural Society 16.00 No. 4 
rough 13.00 No. 5 
ra for 11.00 No. 6 
Tet Bulblets 20.00 per 1000 
mr DOROTHY WHEELER (Kunderd) - $2.00 per dozen $14.00 per 100 No. 1 
cal ' 11.00 No. 2 
: Tall plant, very large and massive. 9.00 No. 3 
Richest rose pink with lighter throat 7.00 No. 4 
Silver Medal by Massachusetts Horticultural Society 5.50 No. 5 
a : 4.00 No. 6 
Bulblets 7.00 per 1000 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
PER DOZEN PER 100 
PERSEUS (Kunderd) Tall, bright orange__...............--..-.---.----------- Seen ee $7.00 
MINTAKA (Kunderd) Upper petals soft pink, lower petals soft creamy yellow 
b> EEE. VE TR a OEE Se ae - 3 ee 7.00 
These varieties were purchased by me in the year 1915, as seedlings, under Kunderd’s No. 9 and No. 15. 
PRIMULINUS a ggg A mixture from Kunderd’s best twenty-five (25) named Primulinus varieties: 
nis cineea ca digicistin $1.00 65 bulbs________-..-________- $3.00 
ES so 2.00 90 buibs_____-___-_-___ 4.00 
CS a eS eee 
This mixture is of first size bulbs of Gold Drop, Dorothy Wheeler, Salmon Beauty, Perseus, Mintaka, and the like. 
The above prices F. O. B. = Mass. Special prices on large quantities. 
Your inquiries are solicited Price list ready about Jan. 1. 1923. 


C. F FAIRBANKS, Cary Farm, Inc., Lexington, Mass. 
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Gladiolus Imperator 


A Grand Novelty which every Grower and 
Amateur should procure. Flowers of Immense 
Size and most beautiful shape, of a rich 
creamy white on extraordinary strong and tall 
stems.. Several of our patrons who ordered a 
few last season, write us that they consider it 
the best white in existence. 





EXTRA MOTHERBULBS 
Per doz.$10 Per hundred $80 





Our price list contains amongst others 
the following valuable varieties: 


RED 
Brilliant 
Clemenceau 
Red Canna 
Rubini, very early 
Vesuvius 
ROSE 


Early Sunrise 

La Beaute 

Odin 
WHITE 

Imperator 

Lene Graetz 

Mr. C.P. Alkemade 

Vesta Tilley 

White City 

White Perfection 
VIOLET 

Jacoba Van Beieren 


BLUE 
Badenia 
La Nuit 
Muriel 
Rev. Ewbank 
Rembrandt (syn. 
l’Oiseau Bleu) 


YELLOW 


Flora 


Germa 

Golden Measure 

Obelisque 
PRIMULINUS 

Citronella 

Hermione 

Maiden’s Blush 

Orange Briliiant 

Satyr 

Scarletta 


Souvenir 
Orange Queen 


Complete Descrip<:ve Price List Free on Request 








J. HEEMSKERK, 


care P. Van DEURSEN, 
SASSENHEIM-HOLLAND 


Purchasers should apply to the FEDERAL 
' HORTICULTURAL BOARD, Washington, 
D. C., for necessary import license. 











Ist SIZE BULBS PER DOZEN DELIVERED 


Pigiedy. Brimstone, G. Zang, Kirt Loveliness, L’Immaculee, 
‘ection, gl. Le M. M. Foch, wh Giant H. Franklin B. 4a: 
Fiore 1.50. i "London, A. Eberius, $2.50. Rev. 
Ewbat Ruth ae Odin, Hazel 
Rose Ash, $8. D. Am. Beauty, | $10. Gold, $20. Le 
bulblets, $2.50 per 1 Price List in pL. 


PAUL GREENWOOD ‘AND SON - Fulton, N. Y. 
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MINNESOTA GROWN GLADIOLUS 


80 Named Varieties. To induce early orders a 
Discount of 10 per cent , 
will be allowed for January orders 
CATALOG ON REQUEST OF 


J. V. EDLUND - White Bear Lake, Minn. | 











“THE BIG THREE” 
All “Glad” Lovers Should Have These Three 
XXXX Varieties. 
Also “Kemp’s” Wonder Varieties 


No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 Bulblets 
Per 100 =: 1% in. up 1%-1% in. 1-1% in. %-l in. %-% in. Under % in. 100 1000 


A.W. Hunt $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 $25.00 $3.00 $25 
Elsie 70.00 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 25.00 3.00 25 
Prim Beauty 35. ‘0 18.00 15.00 2.00 16 
— 50.00 40.00 30.00 24.00 18.00 12.00 3.00 25 
ake 20.00 18.00 15.00 12.00 9.00 7.00 1.75 14 

i Wonder 70.00 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 25.00 3.00 2 
White Wonder 70.00 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 25.00 3.00 25 

Stocks are limited. Be wise. Order ear! 
All stock offered i is clean, healthy and true =. Somes. 
ALFRED OESTERLING 
Gladiolus a Star Route, Butler, Pa. 





MRS. . BOTHIN, (Diener). A Wonderful Glad. 
Per 100, apy hi in. up, $30. Bulblets $2.50 per 100; $20.00 per 1000. 














THE 
ORPINGTON _IRISES 


ARE THE BEST 


Our Overseas Customers endorse this opinion in the 
following extracts from letters recently received: 


From U.S. A.:—(1) “The two orders have been duly re- 
ceived and in most excellent con- 
dition. I must acknowledge the fact 
that you send out very fine stocks, 
much more vigorous than I have re- 
ceived from other growers.” 


(2) “Your exceptionally fine Iris roots to 
hand yesterday.” 


(3) “The Rhizomes were all fine, they 
are the best and largest I have re- 
ceived.” 


From Canada:—(4) “The Iris rocts arrived in excellent 
condition, the best roots I have ever 
received from any grower, in fact 
I must say that they have an en- 
tirely different appearance from all 
others received, big, robust roots 
with plenty of vitality in them.” 





Why Not Have THE BEST in Your Garden? Our 
Iris Book, which is sent free on request, will give you full 
information about them. 


G. G. Whitelegg & Co., ORPINGTON, Kent, England 





























Radbs 


Rie Rannise 
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“TALL BEARDED IRIS” 


By Walter Stager 





262 Pages 6 x 9 
LIBERALLY ILLUSTRATED 





Price $2.00, Postpaid 





This new book should be in the hands of every Iris 
lover. It is the most comprehensive, authoritative and 
practical work ever produced on the Iris. 


Walter Stager speaks from a lifetime of experience with 
the Iris, and it is no short lifetime, as he is a man of mature 
years, and mature judgment, and with mature experience. 


Although a book which would commonly sell at from $3.00 
to $4.00, it has been the author’s wish that it be sold practi- 
cally at publisher’s cost, so as to place it within reach of 
everyone. At $2.00 the book is a real bargain. 





R. S. Sturtevant, in reviewing this book in the Novem- 
ber issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, writes as 
follows : 


Within the limits of the subject, the bearded Irises of our gar- 
dens, it is a comprehensive treatise. Surely no other book, and I 


the iants mers merely as garden flowers. You will find neither abstruse 
fie scmmutacingn nor the pleasant imaginings that make cur- 
rent magazine articles pleasurable io read, but worthless for refer- 
ence: But rather a scholarly presentation of facts well arranged 
and simply and clearly expressed. The ap of the book itself 
with its rich binding, gloss paper, clear print, and useful illustra- 
tions, reflects the lucid, clean-cut style of the text. 
Each reader will discover certain points os special value to him- 
self, but I am most impressed by the chapters on structural char- 


The chapters on shipping, propagation, planting, and care are all 
thoroughly good; and, in that they detail the results of certain 
personal experiments, = more than ee value. They have an out- 
standing quality that the titles do suggest. 

The commercial grower “i find points on culture and the 
treatment of diseases; and the amateur,—well, he wiil have an 
encyclovedia for ready reference. The ratings of varieties, and a 
list with descriptiors of a number of good things, are a guide to 
ordering. Chapters on planting and care show how to obtain re- 
sults; while those on use suggest the pictures to be formed: And 
woven through as it were, are pat P 2 that lead us by pleasant 
waters into the realms of mythology. 

“Tall Bearded Irises” will find a place not only on the library 
sh-lves of the Iris lover but in the library of every garden lcver, 
and even on the shelves of those who just like Sooks. 





For Sale only by ; 
Madison Cooper 
Publisher of THE FLOWER GROWER 
Calcium, N. Y. 





GLADIOLI 


Famous Petoskey Grown 
FULL OF “PEP” 


Le MARECHAL FOCH—The best selling Glad on 
the market, extra early, very large flower, strong 
grower, and blooms fine from small bulbs. 

Per 100—No. 1, $10.00; No. 2, $8; No. 3, $6; 

No. 4, $4.50; No. 5, $3.50; No. 6, $2.50. 

Bulblets, $3 per 1000; $25 per 10,000. 


MAIDEN BLUSH, 1910 ROSE, ALICE TIPLADY and EVELYN 
KIRTLAND—four mighty fine one-. per 100, No. 1, $8.00; 
No. 2, $6.50—for any of them. 











Per 100—No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
en $25.00 $20.00 $1600 $12.00 
Autumn Queen... 2.50 2.00 1.60 1.20 
Pendleton ......... 3.50 280 2.20 


Golden Measure _doz. 10.00 8.00 6.50 





Also have a fine crop of the following: Anna 
Eberius, Arizona, America, Bertrex, Baron Hulot, 
Prince of Wales, Princeps. Panama, Mrs. W. E. 
Fryer, Wilbrink, Yellow E Hammer, Schwaben, Ni- 
agara, Jean Dieulafoy, and many other fine ones. 


s@-Planting stock and bulblets of many of the 
varieties quoted in my price list ; 
better write for a copy. 
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Cc. M. GROSSMAN 
i (Evergreen Farm) . Petoskey, Mich. 
Joe Coleman ; 
WORDS OF APPRECIA- 
THE CLADIOL! GROWER TION THAT RING TRUE 
hee | WITH ENTHUSIASM. 





CLEVELANO 8040 
RAVENNA OHIO 


EXTRACTS OF UNSOLICITED LETTERS 


“* Giant gal is wonderful—6 inches, 19 ig he 
glorious spi most pleasing color.”— London, 
Canada, Aug. 14, = 

“In my ‘Joe Coleman bed’ Sweet Lavender has bloomed ; 
Superba took our breath away; and lovely Sheila; and 
Leota, of perfect pink, and Giant Nymph, almost as tall as I 
am—they are Paradise Flowers.”—Memphis, Tenn., June 4, 
1922. 

“Last Sunday I had the pleasure of seeing Sheila in all its 
glory.”—Rochester, N. Y., August 16, 1922. 

“Your ‘Sweet Lavender’ has delighted me with blooms, 
so rare, so altogether different to anything else I've met in 
Glads. A Masterpiece and one of the real honest-to-good- 
ness Glads.”—So. Portland, Maine, July 30, 1922. 


Do I Need to Say More? 





Planting Stock, 1-2—1 inch diam. : Sweet Laven- 

der, $3.50 per doz. ; $25 per 100. Sheila, $3 per 

doz.; $20 per 100. Giant Nymph, $5 per 12 ; $35 
per 100. Leota, $4 per 12; $30 per 100. 


Catalog of COLEMAN ORIGINATIONS and the best 
Standards Now Ready. 


JOE COLEMAN 
Cleveland Road - 


Ravenna, Ohio 
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Awarded Special Prize For La Couronne 


petals shading to deep yellow banca, botched and si teiltiane ecare 
let, early, increases rapidly. 
No. 1, $4.50 doz. $30 per 100. Bulblets, $4 per 100. Postpaid. 


GEORGE J. JOERG 
New Hyde Park - - 


A “Glad” Christmas 
Elmwood Terrace Gladioli 
as CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A Beautiful, Multiplying, Living Remembrance, ae: 
Any order, to the amount of $2.00 or more, selected from 
will be sent in an attractive holiday box, postage free, to any address. | 


Package Wrapped Frost Proof and Fully Insured 
Prices per doz. Size 1} in. up. 


L. L, N. Y. 














=a $.80 Myrtle -........... $ .80 SrEneereeees 
Baron Hulot________ -70 _ Waitt aioli 0 § Princeps_... 1.50 
Conspicuous ___ -% Mr. Mark... 1.00 Joe Coleman-__..._- 1.25 
Candium eee 4 : Albi 

= 35 d 
Scopchariack ese 35 1.00 
Crim. u - 1.50 
C. M. Kelway-_..-. = 
G. Zemg.._.-....... 60 

Se eae 30 

Se cdect bene’ 85 
Bee Van... a. 35 


Mrs. W. E. Fryer__ 50 : 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS FOR THE CONNOISSEUR! 


8 cnet Goct eee Kndeets Mar. Foch, Pink Wonder, White Wonder, Rose 
Measure, Mrs. John R. Walsh. Value $6.50 


Ash, Golden $5.00 
1 each first size Peach Rose, A. B. Kunderd, Mar. Foch (K), E. J. en 


EE AE 
Ceeete tate ine en eee a arene Bes, 15th 
to avoid Christmas congestion i 


MARGARET BREARD HAWKS 
Elmwood Terrace 





Vermont 
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That which is sown 
is not always reaped 


This is frequently the case with 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Unless stock was grown true 
to name 


We have been painstakingly careful this year and know 
that our stock is as true to name as human beings can make 
it. 

Once or more a day our men searched every row of the 
whole 20 acres and destroyed every rogue. 

ASK THOSE WHO VISITED OUR FARM! 


Send for our wholesale catalogue today 
== ALSO=—_ 


A word to the wise is sufficient 
ORDER EARLY—IT PAYS 


P. VOS & SON 


True to Name ¢ Gladioli 
Grand Rapids - Michigan 


P.S. Look at page XIII of the October Flower Grower. 





























A Corner of Lilywhite 





Just Look At These 


Prices! 


NOW Is the Time 


Get Stock of These Peerless 


Varieties 


All Leaders in Their Respective 


Colors 


You know these kinds always sell 
short quickly as everybody wants them. 


Grow a supply from our pure, true, 


hand counted bulblets. 
Anna Eberius—Dieners lovely purple 
$14.00 per 1000 5000 for $65 

Flora—Best pure yellow. Ist at Boston ’22 show 

$3.00 per 1000 5000 for $12 
Lilywhite—Lovely, early, pure white 

$2.00 per 1000 5000 for $8 
Alice Tiplady—Finest orange prim 

$5.00 per 1000 5000 for $20 
Herada—Orchid mauve 

$3.00 per 1000 5000 for $12 
Le Marechal Foch—Enchantress pink 

$3.00 per 1000 5000 for $12 
Crimson Glow— Deep blood scarlet 

$3.00 per 1000 5000 for $12 


Send for our trade list of rare and fancy sorts 


H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist 


Dover, N. H. 
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. BALtmore ‘Mp., Nov. 2, 1922 
My experi of the past season prompts me to say, the man 
Better Plants” by Farr that I received this season are far better 
than any I -have been able to obtain from others. They are the very 
finest, ard turned out beyond my fondest expectations. 
EDGAR B. BROWNING 


BETTER PLANTS - - - By Farr 


This phrase expresses my own ambition and 
that of my associates. It represents an ideal 
toward which we are striving—better methods, better 
service, better products—a surpassing of our best efforts 
of previous years. 


It is our intention to produce only the chief 
varieties of Peonies, Iris, Phlox, and other 
perennials, Lilacs, fiowering shrubs, vines and creepers. 
To meet this decision many old varieties have been dis- 
earded—not necessarily because they are worthless, but 
because later introductions are better. Thefirst edition of 


Better Plants - - By Farr 


features plants and shrubs adapted to the small garden 
and the large estate; it offers helpful suggestions to the 
experienced gardener and to the amateur, and should appeal to 
everyone who desires a garden of more than ordinary loveliness. 
We shall be pleased to send you a copy on request. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries Company 
121 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 
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Gladvista Gardens Gladioli | 
“Extra Quality” Young Bulbs 


Young flowering bulbs, 1 in. up, price per doz. 
6 at dozen rate. 


1000 1000 
Des, Bulblets Des, Bulblets 
Golden Measure... $5.50 $45.00 White Wonder... $6.00 $45.00 
Le. M. Foch....... 1.00 3.00 Pink Wonder..... 6.00 45.00 
Mrs. Dr. Norton... 1.00 2.50 Alice Tiplady..... 1.00 4.00 
Marshal Foch, K.. 3.00 12.00 Angola ~.......... -70 2.00 
fo eee 60 ie. el -ebisanusmes -70 2.00 
Ev. Kirtland...... 75 200 Capella .......... 80 3.00 
Mereds ..<.-.---- 1.00 Dorothy Wheeler... 1.00 6.00 
ff =e 60 Se . DD cinalnteineee 1.50 5.00 
Louise ........... 2.00 1200 Primunella ....... 5.00 25.00 
Crimson Glow... 1.00 4.00 Gold Drop........ 4.00 20.00 
Mary Fennell_.... 7 2.00 Master Weibertus. .70 1.00 
Mrs. F. Pendleton 70 1.50 Joe Coleman...... 1.00 3.09 
Pride-Lancaster .. 2.00 20.00 Pink Perfection... 16 1.50 
Roem Van K...... -16 3.00 Searlano ......... 2.00 19.00 
Schwaben -....... 40 1.00 White Giant...... 15 4.00 
Yellow Hammer... 40 1.00 Mrs. W. Fryer.... .75 2.00 
SD peabewnescce 75 3.00 Majestic ......... -75 5.00 
Conspicuous -..... -75 2.50 Albania -......... 5.00 
Hubertus -........ 1.00 3.50 Early Snowflake .. 5.00 
Cardisun -........-. -75 3.00 Magenta, K....... 1.00 5.00 


One hundred bulblets at M. rate. Medium 
assorted planting stock, one-half the price 
of varieties listed above. We will send two 
flowering bulbs with each 1000 bulblets. 


Send for list of rare varieties: Richard 
Diener, Gold, Wm. Kent, Fern Kyle, Maine 
and many others. 


F. C. Hornberger, Hamburg, N. Y. 


















































































































































ROSE ASH ranks XXXX | 


Charles E. F. Gersdorff, a well-known national au- 


thority on Gladioli, has just rendered a report on Rose 
Ash, placing this beautiful Gladiolus in the XXXX 
quality group. His report follows: 


“There was no question, 
after seeing its bloom, as to 
the class to which it belonged. 
It is easily of XXXX quality. 
According to Ridgeway’s Color 
Chart, I found it to be old rose 
from tube to edges, in and out, 
overlaid and blended daphne 
pink and daphne red; bases of 
lower petals straw yellow 
dusted Eugenia red. General 
effect commonly known as 
* Ashes of Roses.’ 

“Tt is fine in its pastel color- 
ing; fine in the garden and as 
a cut flower. It has great 
decorative possibilities. Spikes 
were strong, tall, well’ filled 
with bloom, fairly compact, 
many open, wide open broad, 


of excellent substance. Spikes 
in bloom ten days. Cormels 
very prolific. Bloom was had 
in from 78 to 85 days after 
planting.” 

Our present stock of bulbs are 
as fine as any one could desire. 
Growing conditions in Oakland 
have been ideal and all bulbs are 
plump, and firm, insuring a 
strong, healthy growth. 

In order to be sure of receiving 
stock, place your order NOW. 


Extra bulbs, $1 each or $8 a dozen 
1-inch bulbs, 75c. each or $6 a dozen 
%-inch bulbs, $5 a dozen or $8 for 2 dozen 
\%-inch bulbs, $4 a dozen or $12.50 for 50. 


CARL SALBACH, Grower 
6048 Hillegass Avenue 
Oakland, California 


Our 1923 Combination Catalogue of 
Dahlias and Gladioli mailed on request. 


























OUR GREAT TRIO 


We call all flower lovers’ attention to our great trio 


Gold, Jenny Lind and Carmen Sylva, 


all generally recognized leaders in their respective colors. A dozen 
of each of these will give you a good start with three of the finest 
Gladioli existing today. They are good multipliers and in a few 
years you will have quite a stock of them, which will make the original 
cost look insignificant. 
One bulb of each (list price $3.50) $ 3.00 
Six bulbs of each (list price $17.50) $15.00 
Twelve bulbs of each (list price $35.00) $28.00 
Send for our illustrated catalog and read what ‘‘the other fellows” 
oo ee er operate and many of our other fine things. We have a 
wholesale list of planting stock for growers. 


Decorah Gladiolus Gardens 
Box 257 . Decorah, Iowa * 











Brunt’s Perennials 


are what you need to put color and cheer into your gar- 
den. They include everything worth while in gardening, 
and the only place to get them is from 


Orchadotte Nurseries 


BOX M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 














_ CALIFORNIA PRIVET HEDGES 


. 

4 Beautify your lawn with a hedge that adds a tone of quality to your 
‘ home surroundings. Our stock of plants are the finest we have ever 
: had and prices are low. 

‘ 6 to 12 inch high stocky plants_.....-..... $4.00 per 100 

; 12 to 18 $6.00 100 

4 5SOat100rates 4 All prices F. O. B. Geneva 

4 Special prices on larger quantities. 

, Orders booked now for Spring delivery 

> E. M. DUSINBERRE, Nurseryman 











KEMP’S_ -- 


WONDER -:- 


GLADS 


Pink Wonder-—-White Wonder-—Albania---Early Snowflake, Etc. 


Meritorious Vi 


coal Staten and praise from growers in Canada and all sec- 
tions coor the | rien States. 
All the large progressive growers sense the great future for these won- 
and are stocking up with them; the conservatives,will be 
grow them sooner or later ; why wait until everybody bey is _—— 
ing them? Get in on them ‘now, while the demand is cn 
—- limited, “aaa get a share of the big money that will at yi at of 


The kind to buy is these comers, and the time to buy isnow. Every 
grower has the “has-beens,”’ and almost every one of them is over-stocked with 


‘arieties cf Distinction ; Prize Winners wherever exhibited in competition 


most of the old standard varieties; Result : 
profits dwindling, discouragement. 

Planting stocks in all sizes, and bulblets available; every one hand 
selected for size, and cleanliness ; none but the very best is ever sent out to our 
customers, and at prices less than they are really worth, which means much 
to the purchaser. We are the originators of these Wonder Glads and have the 
largest and best stocks. Come to headquarters. We will do better by you 
than any other grower. 

Illustrated catalogue, describing these great varieties, and many others of 
distinctive merit, is free for the asking. Discount to the trade. 


competition keen, prices low: 


EXHIBITION DAHLIAS OF DISTINCTION---All the Best from the East and West 


The Judge Maren, Waite, and California varieties. 


Descriptive list free. Wholesale and Retail. 


J. A. KEMP, (Gladiolus Specialist, Breeder and Grower), LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 











GLADIOLI! 








Our crop of Gladiolus bulbs is excep- 
tionally fine this year and have a nice stock 
of choice varieties that are most suitable 
for cut flowers, such as 

ALICE TIPLADY 
ANNA EBERIUS 
AUTUMN QUEEN 
CHICAGO WHITE 
D. McKIBBIN 
GOV. HANLY 
MAIDEN’S BLUSH 
and other standard and favorite sorts. 


Send for retail catalogue. 


HALLEY 
HERADA 
LOUISE 
MYRTLE 

1910 ROSE 
LENE GRAETZ 





A. P. BONVALLET & CO., 


eens Specialists, 
WICHERT - ILLINOIS 








ORDER NOW 


From Our Special Combination 
Offers and Collections. 


To meet the requests of hundreds of our “Glad’”’ 
friends for a few bulbs and bulbiets of the better 
varieties we are making the following offers for 
spring delivery, Post Paid : 

LOUTSE---The Queen of the lavenders. 

12 blooming size, 12 planting size, 100 bulblets-- -- 
GOLDEN MEASURE---The King of the yellows. 

2 blooming size, 4 planting size, 25 bulblets 
GOLD DROP---Onxe of our best yellow prims 

12 blooming size, 12 planting size, 100 bulbiets- --- 
LE MARECHAL FOCH---A money maker. 

12 blooming size, 12 planting size, 100 bulblets-- - 
CRIMSON GLOW---An extra good red that never 

disappoints you. 

12 blooming size, 12 planting size, 100 bulblets 
ALICE TIPLADY---The most popular primulinus. 
12 blooming size, 12 planting size, 100 bulblets 
VIOLET BEAUTY---Mr. Kunderd describes this 

flower when he named it. 

12 blooming size, 12 planting size, 100 bulblets .... 2 50 

Of any one of the following :—Lilywhite, Herada, Evelyn 
Kirtland, 1910 Rose, Mrs. G. W. Moulton, or Miss Helen 
Franklin, we will send 25 blooming size, 25 planting size, 100 
bulblets for $1.50. 

Collection of 20 bulbs, all different, including one Louise, $1. 
Collection of 30 bulbs, no three alike, including one Louise, 
one Golden Measure and one Crimson Glow, $2.90. 


$3 00 
2 50 
2 00 


2 50 
2 50 


Let us know your wants. 


M. F. & C. C. WRIGHT, - Sturgis, Mich. 























